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* 3 hp McCulloch die- 

cast gasoline engine 
* Less than 25 Ibs. complete 

with 18” blade and chain 

* Pistol grip handle, trigger 
type throttle 
x All engine controls grouped for 
one-hand operation 

atic Clutch stops chain when 





* Autom 
engine idles 


* Kickproof automatic rewind starter 


* Ignition points accessible for easy adjustment 


* Floatless carburetor permits 


sawing in any position 


* Built-in chain oiler 
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for every wood-cutting purpose Che Pa 
disp), ° 
MODEL 3-25 * 18-inch blade—$295.00 9Bree pp 8ive it 
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24-inch blade — $305.00 + 12-inch bow — $315.00 s 
EN 


MODEL 5-49 * 5 hp high production series AND Ou 
available with 20, 30, 40, 50, 60-inch blades Com 
and with 20-inch bow. 
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President 


SAMUEL T. DANA 
Vice-President 
RANDOLPH G. PACK 
Vice-President 
8s. L. PROST 
Executive Director 


JOHN M. CHRISTIE 
Treasurer . 


PRED EB. HORNADAY 
Secretary 


A. G. HALL 
Forester 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. J. DAMTOFT, 1949—North Caro- 
lina, Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association. 

SAMUEL T. DANA, 1950—Michigan, 
School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan. 

Cc. H. PLORY, 1950—South Carolina, 
Association of State Foresters. 

KARL T. FREDERICK, 1949—New 
York, New York State Conserva- 
tion Council, 

WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 1951— 
Washington, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

DON P. JOHNSTON, 1949—North 
Carolina, North Carolina Forestry 
Association. 

ERNEST L. KURTH, 1950—Texas, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

KENT LEAVITT, 1951—New York, 
National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 

GEORGE W. MERCE, 1950—New 
Jersey, Merck & Co., Inc. 

WALTER H. MEYER, 1951—Connec- 
ticut, Yale School of Forestry. 
RANDOLPH G. PACE, 1949—New 
York, Charles Lathrop Pack For- 

estry Foundation, 

LLOYD E. PARTAIN, 1951—Pennsy]l- 
vania, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

THEODORE 8S. REPPLIER, 1951— 
District of Columbia, The Adver- 
tising Council, Inc. 

JAMES J. STORROW, 1949 — New 
Hampshire, Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests. 

WILLIAM P. WHARTON, 1950— 
Massachusetts, National Parks As- 
sociation. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Forestry Association is a 
national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—or the ad- 
vancement of intelligent management 
and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor rec- 
reation. Its purpose is to create an en- 
lightened public appreciation of these 
resources and the part they play in the 
social and economic life of the nation. 
Created in 1975, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organization 
in America. 
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THE COVER 


K. S. Brown’s cover portrait of a lookout should impress anew 
the great importance of continual vigilance against forest fires. 
With extremely dry conditions prevailing in various sectors of 
the nation, especially in the West, this issue of AMERICAN 
Forests presents several features dealing with fire prevention 
and control. Starting on page 6 Colonel W. B. Greeley brings 
readers up to date on recent progress of the vigorous “Keep 
Green” programs in the nation. For news of smoke-jumper 


activities and a roundup of fire conditions turn to page 18. 





AMERICAN FORESTS is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Subscription price $5 a year. The Editors are not responsible 
for less or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. 


The Editors 
are not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. 


Entered as second-class matter at the 


Postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptable for mailing at special 
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tional entry at Baltimore, Maryland, December 29, 1931. 
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Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


K&E Instruments for forest 
work are made with the 
same care and precision for 
which all K&E products 
have been renowned for 
82 years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


#*Trade Mark 


KEUFF EL & ESSER co. 


New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit @ Chicago @ St. Louis 
San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Montreal 
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LETTERS TO 


Stopping Erosion At Wrong End 


The article, “Bad Medicine for the Rio,” 
by Arthur H. Carhart, in the August issue 
of AMERICAN Forests, clearly tells how mil- 
lions are being wasted to stop erosion at 
the wrong end. In Virginia, much natural 
beauty and farm land is going to be ruined 
by the James River dams. Sportsmen and 
farmers together should let their congress- 
man know that such waste of money and 
destruction of fish and fowl is not their de- 
sire. A true sportsman does not desire to 
change the natural beauty which has been 
given him. Congratulations on the publi- 
cation of such an article; may more of 
the same arouse sportsmen into action. 


C. Purcell McCue, Jr. 


Greenwood, Virginia 


Another Super Dam 


We were very interested in the article, 
“Bad Medicine for the Rio,” because a 
nearly identical situation is developing 
right here in New Jersey, within twenty 
miles of New York City. I am referring 
to the Passaic Valley Flood Control pro- 
gram (I don’t know if that’s the official 
title), another Army Engineers’ master- 
piece. 

In short they propose to construct an- 
other super dam, over a mile long, across 
the Passaic Valley near Caldwell, creating 
a two-part reservoir; the other, a gigantic 
flood basin to hold surplus rain water dur- 
ing wet years. I picture an enormous 
mud flat, empty and desolate most of the 
time, and a muddy lake, useless for rec- 
reation, in the balanee of the time. 

The main purpose is to prevent floods 
in, and the silting up of, the lower Pas- 
saic, where it goes through Paterson. Even 
if it works as planned, it, as usual, does 
not go to the heart of the trouble—erosion 
along the upper Passaic and its tribu- 
taries, the Ramapo, Pompton, and Saddle 
rivers. 

I’m not an engineer, but it seems to me 
that the problem could be solved at one 
percent of the cost by constructing smaller 
log dams on all the offending feeder 
streams, coupled with reforestation, and 
soil conservation education among the 
farmers along the affected area, which cov- 
ers about one half of North Jersey. 

Thanks again for your wonderful maga- 
zine, and I wish you continued success in 
your fine work. 


Charles B. Bongard 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


On Armchair Traveling 


I like your (our) magazine. I could not 
take a vacation this year that involved 
travel, so I am taking one through the 
pages of AMERICAN Forests and the book 
Knowing Your Trees. It is a beautiful trip. 
Thank you for every number, especially 
the June issue. 

Mary F. Lawson 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The Younger the Better 


Dr. George Savage, head of the Creative 
Writing Department of the University of 


THE EDITOR 





Washington, recently informed me of an 
incident of interest to The American For. 
estry Association. When an invitation came 
inviting him to join the association it was 
addressed to Junior and since Dr. Say- 
age’s father died his son, George, 14, is 
now the Junior in the family. 

George, Junior assumed the letter was for 
him and was quite flattered by the invita- 
tion saying he had been selected as an out- 
standing member of his community. He 
promptly drew five dollars from his allow- 
ance and mailed in his membership. Now 
he’s recommending a fellow Boy Scout for 
membership. 

Dr. Savage suggests the possibility that 
his son may be the youngest member of 
The American Forestry Association and 
thinks the organization is going to have a 
surprise some day if it meets in Seattle 
and discovers the age limit. 

Donald H. Clark 


Seattle, Washington 


Liked “Saturday Knights” 


“Saturday Knights,” by Robert M. Ormes, 
in your August issue, is a delightful story. 
A club that has nothing to promote except 
the relaxation and enjoyment of its mem- 
bers must be a welcome relief to people 
who spend much of their time working in 
what are sometimes called “do-good” or- 
ganizations. After a weekend of the va- 
riety described by Mr. Ormes in his story, 
I am sure these hikers must return to their 
daily tasks with renewed vigor. 

George R. DeWeese 
New York City 


Problem Can Be Solved 


I want to congratulate you on your edi- 
torial “Let’s Get Off the Merry-Go-Round.” 
You stated the situation exactly as I think 
it is. 

Considering some of the momentous 
things that conservationists have been able 
to accomplish in the United States in the 
past, our letting a situation like this con- 
tinue becomes a disgrace, especially to us 
foresters. There is a way to get together 
on this problem and the man that is able 
to lead the profession and conservation- 
ists to it is going to make a name for 
himself. 

Ross A. Williams 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Ohio Project Praised 


A reprint of the article “The Miracle of 
Muskingum” recently came to my atten- 
tion. It is one of the most encouraging 
articles dealing with the intelligent man- 
agement of soil and water that I have read 
in a long time. The people of Ohio are to 
be congratulated. 

Robert W. McManus 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paging All Patriots 


Your editorial on the Muskingum water- 
shed should command the attention of every 
patriotic citizen. It is a magnificent effort! 
Congratulations. 

John H. Byrne 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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future 








With nearly 2 mil- 
lion acres of timberland under its manage- 
ment, the St. Regis Paper Company 
recognizes its responsibility to achieve 
sustained yield, as the best means of pro- 
tecting and developing our Nation’s forests. 


We constantly 
strive to achieve this goal through close 
cooperation with Federal, State and private 
agencies. \ 

In this work, we 
appreciate the cooperation of the American 
Forestry Association—to assure, for all 
time, the full preservation of one of our 
most precious natural heritages . . . our 
Nation’s forests. 


Allentown, Pa. * Atlanta 

Baltimore ° Birmingham 

Boston * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver 

Detroit * Houston 

SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles 
In Canada: 


Louisville * Minneapolis 
New York * Ocala, Fla. 
j 4 & G i « San Francisco * Seattle 

4 2 St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
S A L E Ss c re) R P re) R A T | re) N Montreal * Hamilton * Vancouver 
230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Golden Mirages 
By PHILIP A. BAILEY 
Thrilling stories of prospecting, of lost gold mines, of silver 
found in sheets, of eerie, romantic and mirage-haunted places, of 


unsatisfied ghosts that haunt the scenes of violence. Profusely 
illustrated. Numerous maps and diagrams. First published in 
1940. $4.50 


Folk Laughter on the 


American Frontier 
By MODY C. BOATRIGHT 

Might be called a history and anatomy of frontier humor, with 
a wealth of examples of that booming, high-spirited stuff. 

The book is bursting with rich examples of anecdotes and tall 
tales, of stories frontier lawyers told, of the humor of the pulpit, 
of political jokes, of jokes on manners and men, and of some of 
the mythology of the frontier. Probably $3.50 


Farthest Frontier 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
By SIDNEY WARREN 

Tells the story of lusty, adventure-loving fur men, of the meet- 
ing and mixing of Indian aad white man, of missionaries convert- 
ing the Indian to the religion and ways of the whites. It tells of 
dreamers who tried to found communistic utopias, of editors who 
founded newspapers (usually with a gun handy), of the lurid and 
frenzied life of the mining towns, of the flowering of literature 
and social and intellectual life. Probably $4.50 


The Wake of the Prairie Schooner 


Prairie Schooner Detours 
By IRENE D. PADEN 

In The Wake of the Prairie Schooner ($4.00) Irene Paden tells 
the story of the pioneer trails to California and Oregon. In 
Prairie Schooner Detours (Probably $4.00) she tel& of two illu- 
sory short-cuts to the gold mines, short-cuts by the map but actu- 
ally treacherous detours. ‘Hastings’ Cut-Off’ led ninety miles 
across the Great Salt Desert and so delayed the ill-fated Donners 
that they later perished: “Lassen’s” wound painfully through the 
Sierras and many a '49-er referred to it bitterly as the ‘““Greenhorn 
Cut-Off.” 


Two fascinating books of Western history. 


NA, 7 
A Manual of the Timbers of the World 
By A. L. HOWARD 
A standard reference book, with thousands of entries, gives full 
and accurate data on the characteristics and uses of the world’s 
timbers. A special feature of this new edition is Mr. Howard’s 
helpful study of the unusual timbers which were put to use in 
World War II as substitutes for those woods which had become 
scarce. Third Edition $11.00 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK II 
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TRAIL RIDERS COMPLETE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


The following members of The 
American Forestry Association com- 
pleted expeditions of the Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness in August and 
September : 


Cascade Crest Wilderness, 
Expedition No. 9—Miss Elsa B. An- 
kers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Bopp, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Eleanor Broadhead, Salem, Mass.: 
Miss Elaine Cohen, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Miss Mellie M. Faris, Billings, Okla- 
homa; Miss Roma W. Hall, Parsons. 
Kansas; Mrs. G. R. Harris, Naches. 
Wash.; Allen F. Hawley, Claremont. 
Calif.; Dr. and Mrs. Carl J. Heifetz, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Colonel W. J. Henry, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. John Gregory 
Hope, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Hugo 
Monnig, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Marion 
Knoblauch, Chicago, Ill.; Curgie 
Pratt, La Jolla, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert L. Pratt, La Jolla, Calif.; 
Lee Pratt, La Jolla, Calif.; Miss Beth 
Stuart, Seattle, Wash.; Merrill E. 
Deters, Moscow, Idaho. 


Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wil- 
derness, Expedition No. 10—Miss 
Virginia Allan, Wichita, Kansas; 
Miss Margery Barker, Chicago, IIl.; 
Miss Virginia Boggs, Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y.; Lt. Barbara Butterfield, Bethes- 
da, Md.; Arthur F. Connard, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Barry Dahlberg, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; E. A. Dahlberg, Chicago. 
Ill.; Ronald E. Dahlberg, Chicago. 
Ill.; Scott A. Dahlberg, Chicago, IIl.; 
Miss Marie Flliott, New York, N. Y.: 
Miss Annette Fedorowsky, New 
York, N. Y.; Norman Gerstenzang, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. F. G. 
Holl, Wichita, Kansas; Miss Jacque- 
line Jane Holl, Wichita, Kansas; 
Miss Alice Howe, Longmont, Colo.; 
Owen T. Jones, Lima, O.; Adolph R. 
Klein, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Dorothy 
Mierow, Green Mountain Falls. 
Colo.; Miss Carol V. Nader, Bay 
Village, O.; Miss Helen Northup. 
Madison, Wis.; Miss Elizabeth Ro- 
senthal, Washington, D. C.; Dr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Rosenthal, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Stephen Rosenthal, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Irma C. Swan- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Vivian 
A. Tenney, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
Hostetter, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Donald D. Kozoll, Evanston, III. 


Olympic Peninsula Wilder- 


ness, Expedition No. 11—Dr. Nancy 

L. R. Bucher, Weston, Mass.; Miss 

Elinor Davis, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 

Marie Fackt, Denver, Colo.; David 

Hayes, New Canaan, Conn.; Mr. and 
(Turn to page 38) 
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TITAN JUNIOR 


This is it—the first real low-cost one-man chain 
saw on the market... for all types of wood- 
cutting—falling trees, bucking, limbing, clearing 
} land, farming, construction work, forestry services, 
pulpwood cutters, arborists and many others. 
POWER to do your cutting job. Fully automatic. 
Quick starting. Complete shipping weight—less 
' than 30 pounds. Equipped with FAMOUS 
Titan Bluestreak bars and chains. Available in 
18, 26 and 32 inch units. 


puanenemny 





Nationwide Titan authorized sales 


and service. Write for the name of 
TITAN AUTOMATIC BLUESTREAK the Titan dealer nearest you. 


Cuts timber from two feet to twelve feet in diameter. Under- 

cuts, falls, bucks, rips and crosscuts fast and easy. Note these 

features—Automatic Clutch, 12 Horsepower, 60 FACTORY & HOME OFFICE 

Pounds, No Vibration, Low Maintenance. All Titan 

attachments—falling bars, bucking bars, bow saw—are MILL & M | NE SUPPLY, 

interchangeable. Equipped with FAMOUS Titan Bluestreak 5 

Bars and Chains. NCORPORATED | 
scare WASHINGTON, U.S.A. | 











reen Pays Of 


Volunteers by the thousands have banded together under state 
Keep Green banners to help keep their forests free from fire. 
Success of the program lies partly in its grass-roots approach 


RECENT ally in the unending 
war against forest fires is a 
new, expanding group of state 
organizations. Each is pledged to fire 
prevention under the banner, “Keep 
Arkansas Green,” “Keep California 
Green” and so on for the 25 states 
now in the league. It is a grass-roots 
movement which has attained nation- 
al proportions under the slogan, 
“Keep America Green.” Let us take 
a look at this husky young recruit; 
and see what he can bring to the 
peace and security of American for- 
ests. 
One evening in 1941 Governor 


By W. B. GREELEY 


Board Chairman 
American Forest Products Industries 


Martin of Washington called a meet- 
ing of forest-minded people at Olym- 
pia. Real problems confronted us. 
How could we make the state of 
Washington safe for tree farms 
which were appearing here and there 
on the lands of owners who had de- 
termined not to cut out but to stay in 
business? We had been burning over 
150,000 acres of forest land yearly. 
How could we protect the future 
payrolls of our largest industry? The 


fires running through young timber 
were wiping out two days’ labor on 
every acre for every year of growth 
in the stands they burned. How could 
we preserve the scenic resources and 
attractions of our homeiand, which 
the state was actively telling the 
whole world to come and enjoy? 
Early in the evening, someone re- 
ferred to Washington’s pride in being 
the “Evergreen State” and said that 
it was the job of all of us to keep it 
that way. The chairman turned the 
meeting into a rapid fire of ques- 
tions to almost everyone in the room: 
What can the lumbermen do to keep 
Washington green? What can the 
sportsmen do to keep Washington 
green? What can the teachers do to 
keep Washington green? And so on, 
covering most of the groups of people 
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The mailing room in any Keep 
Green office is a busy place 


in the state. On the rousing mandate 
of this meeting, Keep Washington 
Green was organized soon after. It 
set itself the task of breaking down 
public indifference and negligence to- 
ward man-caused forest fires, by the 
use of every educational means we 
could command. The first leader en- 
gaged to wake up the people of Wash- 
ington to their common responsibility 
was Stewart Holbrook. 

In 1942 Governor Sprague called 
public and industrial leaders of Ore- 
gon together and declared that, if 
Washington is going to be “kept 
green,” Oregon must be “kept green- 
er.” Minnesota followed shortly af- 
ter. The idea has great natural ap- 
peal. It expresses in the simplest 
form what everyone with the slightest 
interest in any phase of conservation 
is glad to have a hand in. Soon 
American Forest Products Industries 
made Keep America Green one of its 
drives in public education. State or- 
ganizations have spread from coast to 
coast. The latest recruit to the Green 
Army is Pennsylvania, where, as in 
many other states, Keep Pennsyl- 
vania Green has become a means for 
welding together many agencies and 
interests whose previous efforts for 
fire prevention have been somewhat 
sporadic and uncoordinated. 

Aside from its natural appeal and 
simplicity, Keep America Green has 
great drawing power because of its 
challenge to the American genius for 
democratic action locally inspired. 
Nothing is handed out on a platter 
from some distant agency. There is 
no overhead and no set of rules. The 


into the picture and encouraged to 
carry on just the education for fire 
prevention that will get results among 
the people of their own communities. 
These local undertakings show great 
diversity in ideas and resourcefulness. 
Keep Arkansas Green conducts “for- 
est festivals” for farmers every year 
in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry. Mason County, 
Washington, has a forest festival with 
a remarkable pageant on growing and 
protecting trees in which almost every 
school child of the county has a part. 


In Florida, bankers distribute to their 
clients thousands of folders which 
point out graphically how fire cuts 
down the returns from woodlands. 
Many Oregon bankers send out en- 
velope stuffers with their monthly 
statements, with a fire cartoon and 
slogan “Don’t Let Your Savings Go 
Up In Smoke.” A group of forest 
industries in Washington have print- 
ed on all of their payroll checks word- 
ing to the effect that “The employ- 
ment which has earned this check 
could be seriously curtailed or wiped 





\_ » 
Hines Lumber Co. 


Operators can look forward to perpetual crops of western pine logs like these. 
But they must keep the woods free from fire and practice good forest management 








movement has grown almost spon- 
taneously from the people themselves. 
It has often carried an almost evan- 
gelical fervor because it comes from 
the grass roots of the country. We 
all like to create something, to com- 
pete in ideas and resourcefulness. We 
instinctively rebel at fixed patterns. 
We want to start something new. 
Keep America Green has given free 
play to these powerful instincts 
among large numbers of Americans. 
They see in it opportunities to do 
something themselves for the forests 
and the outdoor world. 

Not only is the organization in 
each state left to the local folks to 
work out as they jolly well want it. 
In nearly every Keep Green state, lo- 
cal committees representing the coun- 
ty or community have been brought 
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These FFA boys at Eddyville, Oregon, planted 40,000 Douglasfir seedlings this 
spring on barren hillsides. As Green Guards, many youths help to prevent fires 


Photo by AFPI 




















































out by forest fires.” 

Another local committee in Wash- 
ington devised a fire-warning flag 
which was run up by the town fire 
marshal any day that the Weather 
Bureau warned of low humidity. This 
flag is now in use in many parts of 
the state and is the constant sub- 
ject of editorial and radio warnings 
of the need for care in the woods. 
Often gas station attendants warn the 
motorists whom they are serving: 
“The fire flag is up today; please be 
specially careful.” Several states have 
distributed little plates to be attached 
to automobile license tags, with the 
state Keep Green emblem. Local com- 
mittees, Boy Scout troops and Green 
Guard organizations distribute these 
plates or sell them for a small profit. 
The Keep Green movement has shown 
vitality and vigor, because it appeals 
to the creative ingenuity and zest for 
competition throughout the rural 
communities and innumerable rural 
organizations of the country. 

This dynamic quality is reflected in 
the wide range of organizations 
which have sponsored the movement 
and furnished its local driving power 
in the different states. State forestry 
associations have been the spark 
plugs in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania. In Mentana, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs instigated 
Keep Montana Green. In Arkansas 
and Idaho, Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce have been the active sponsors. 
State Departments of Forestry have 
been the prime movers in California, 
Indiana, Missouri, Rhode Island. 
Utah and Virginia. In Minnesota. 
Maine, Oregon and Washington, for- 
est industries took the lead in setting 
up and financing the Keep Green 
movement, although the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry has taken an active 


A pretty miss helps Governor McKay 
affix his “Keep Oregon Green” plate 
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LEGEND: These figures represent the total number of fires in Washington 
State, excepting lightning fires and those of undetermined origin. 


LIGHTNING FIRES REPRESENT 16 PER CENT OF THE ANNUAL TOTAL BY 
NUMBER AND LESS BY ACREAGE BURNED. 


Zid Wncendiary: fires maliciously set to intentionally burn land. 


CSB) Recreation: include campers, smokers, picnickers, hunters, fishermen. 


C—) Logging: include logging operational fires. and slash burning. 


GE Bris) Burning: run away fires started originally to clear land. 
CH Railroad: fires started by common carriers. 


part in direction and financing. 

It seems to be generally true that 
Keep Green has gone over well with 
American newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. Perhaps its greatest accom- 
plishment from a nationwide stand- 
point has been its persistent and intel- 
ligent cultivation of press and radio 
staffs on the importance of forest pro- 
tection and of forest fire news; and 
second, the conviction of these pub- 
licity agencies of the sincerity of the 
Keep Green campaign. It represents 
no one interest and carries no sus- 
picious propaganda. It has no politi- 
cal irons in the fire. It is out solely 
and simply to stop forest burning. 

Newspapers and radio are neces- 
sarily impressed that every shade of 
public and private forest thinking is 
together under this tent. Whatever 
differences we may have in other 
fields of forestry or forest legislation 
disappear in this common effort to 
prevent forest fires. The sincerity of 
the movement has given it great pow- 
er with the press and radio and it 
has made fire news first-page news. 
This is perhaps especially evident in 
the West where ten years ago fire- 


ees 


weather warnings were either “in- 


side” stuff or very small front-page 
items. Today, fire weather rates pre- 
ferred headlines on the front page of 
practically all the newspapers and 
constant attention in news broadcasts. 
In one evening’s radio schedule, it is 
not uncommon to hear two or three 
terse summaries of forest fire news. 
fire weather warnings and pleas to 
drown out all campfires and flip no 
cigarettes from your car. Keep Amer- 
ica Green can be credited with a sub- 
stantial part in creating this con- 
sciousness of forest fires by our chan- 
nels of publicity. 

In many states Keep Green has giv- 
en special emphasis to enrolling the 
help of boys and girls. Minnesota 
has organized over 170 Forest Ranger 
Clubs of young people. These are 
permanent organizations, with many 
field activities during the fire months. 
One of their successful efforts has 
been to get “no burning” pledges 
from hundreds of woodland owners. 
Indiana organized a Forest Fire 
Fighters Service in 1942, which now 
boasts over 20,000 members. It has 
given fire training in 400 high 
schools and worked with youth or- 
ganizations all over the state. Vol- 
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unteer members of the Fire Service 
spend many hours every season in 
putting out woods fires. Keep Wash- 
ington Green employs a forester the 
year round, whose summer months 
are devoted mainly to visiting camps 
of Boy end Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, school and YMCA summer 
groups and so on. He displays mo- 
tion pictures, talks about fire preven- 
tion and gives practical demonstra- 
tions and instruction. 

Oregon has enrolled a Green 
Guard of 20,000 boys and girls from 
8 to 18. These youngsters don their 
armbands, distribute posters, pass out 
fire warnings and often take an ac- 
tive hand in reporting and fighting 
fires. Many of them gang up in local 
clubs, working with the federal rang- 
ers or state forest wardens. The ex- 
ploits of the Green Guards have filled 
Oregon newspapers with chuckles and 
commendations. One lad, discovering 
a fire too large for him to handle, 
persistently flagged down car after 
car on the Pacific Highway until he 
had drafted a crew of three or four 
men who were willing to follow him 
a couple of hundred yards into the 
woods and put out his fire. At nine 
o'clock one night in 1942, five Green 
Guards appeared at one of the war- 
time shipyards in Portland. The 13- 
year-old captain displayed his bars 
and demanded admission “to inspect 
the yards for fire hazards.” Jt was 
very difficult to dissuade these deter- 
mined youngsters, who maintained 
that they had been commissioned by 
the Governor as Green Guards to 
locate all fire hazards. It was only 
after considerable diplomacy and tel- 
ephoning to the State Capital that the 
situation was resolved without loss of 
dignity to the youthful guardians of 
the commonwealth. 

But no one laughed when an 11- 
year-old farm girl worked half the 
night with her grandfather and drove 
a tractor dragging a stone sled with 
d-gallon cans of water, to put out a 
fire started by a cigarette thrown 
from a city car. The Green Guards 
of Oregon have helped to write a lot 
of fire history in very human terms. 
In many other states the enthusiasm 
of boys and girls, working often 
through <levices purely their own, has 
given Keep Green a very genuine sort 
of popular inspiration. 

Any educational movement should 
be cautious in claiming credit for the 
downward trend in man-caused for- 
est fires. A couple of inches of rain 
is still worth more to a month’s fire 
record than all the newspaper col- 
umns in the United States. However, 
it is reasonable to believe that the 
Keep Green drive, with its thousands 
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of participants in every state, is tell- 
ing—in the incessant battle for for- 
est protection. The State Forester of 
Washington last year credited the 
Keep Green movement with the 
marked increase in the number of re- 
ports his organization was receiving 
on forest fires observed from farms 
or highways. One near-highway fire 
was reported by 14 different people; 
many by 8, 10 or 12 different people. 
These were cases where someone was 
sufficiently interested to stop his car, 
hunt up a telephone and report to a 
state warden a fire he had seen a mile 
or two down the road. There have 
also been many more volunteers to 


help in fighting fires that are on the 
loose. Several Washington counties 
have organized volunteer fighting 
crews that stand by for a call from 
the warden. Such things indicate that 
the No. 1 commandment of Keep 
America Green, “It is my personal 
responsibility to do something,” is 
sinking in. 

Keep America Green has offered 
nothing new or startling. It has no 
atom bomb which is going to put an 
end to the burning of American 
woodlands. It is simply reviving the 
old American traits of self-reliance 
and individual responsibility; and 
putting them to work. 


Miss Pat Connor of Sun Valley holds a replica of the 130 roadside billboard 
trees “planted” by Keep Idaho Green groups of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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The Second Battle 


Of the Brandynine 





By JAMES B. CRAIG 


How Brandywine valley people are waging war 
on pollution and erosion provides a blueprint for 
action applicable to sick valleys everywhere 


THE conservation program of the 
Brandywine Valley Association in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware presents 
a blueprint for community action that 
can be studied with profit by people 
everywhere who are alarmed over the 
sick streams and deteriorated land in 
their own little valleys. 

Serving as a spark plug that helps 
to get things done, the association 
works for the betterment of 330 square 
miles and 200,000 persons in the wa- 
tershed drained by Brandywine Creek 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and 
New Castle County, Delaware. How 
it is holding up the mirror to condi- 


tions in the valley provides clear-cut 
answers to people all over America 
who are asking, “How can we wake 
up our community to the seriousness 
of our conservation problems?” 
Brandywine Creek flows gently, like 
a river in an old-fashioned poem, 
through some of the richest valley 
land in America. Rising in the Welsh 
mountains of Pennsylvania the East 
and West branches pursue a souther- 
ly course until they converge near 
West Chester. From there the widen- 
ing stream continues over the Dela- 
ware state line to Wilmington, the 
chemical center of the world. 





The creek’s leisurely course pre- 
sents many attractions. There are neat 
farms with tidy fences and snug 
barns that have a well-manicured ap.- 
pearance peculiar to Pennsylvania, 
sleek herds of high-producing dairy 
cattle, fields that produce over 100 
bushels of corn to the acre compared 
to an average of thirty-five in the na- 
tion, and six thousand Texas beef 
cattle—here to fatten up for eastern 
markets—that thrive on 14,000 acres 
under intensive grass management. 
Buffalo imported from the West add 
color to this pastoral panorama. Old 
covered bridges, stone farmhouses 
and quaint Quaker meeting houses 
all delight the eye. And the rambling 
estates, with fences moved back from 
the roadsides to facilitate the sports- 
men who ride to the hounds—add an 
air of gentility to the valley pattern. 

A pleasing picture you say? Un- 
fortunately it’s not the whole story. 
There are also bare hillsides and deep 
gullies that could swallow up a jeep 
—places where the soil is slippin 
away at the rate of 1,400,000 tons a 
year. In one twenty-four-hour period 
in 1947, 13,700 tons of topsoil — 
enough to cover fourteen football 
fields to a depth of seven inches— 
flowed down the Brandywine to Wil- 
mington Harbor where it costs tax- 
payers $200,000 yearly to dredge it 
out. 


Closer inspection of the Brandy- 
wine reveals ever-present “No Tres- 
passing”’ signs for boys and girls who 
would like to swim and fish. They 
can’t swim because of the untreated 
raw sewage and industrial wastes 
pouring into the stream. And there’s 
not much point in fishing because no 
fish can stay alive in the lower sec- 
tions of Brandywine Creek. 


Alarmed over this yearly loss of 
topsoil and the conversion of a pic- 
turesque stream into a sewer, a few 
thoughtful people, including business- 
men, churchmen and_ landowners, 
four years ago got together to evolve 


Representative groups in Brandywine Valley are taken out on the land and shown the conservation problems 








Scene of one great Revolutionary War battle, another is being waged today in Brandywine valley for sound conservation 


a plan to “Clean Up the Brandy- 
wine.” It was unthinkable, they rea- 
soned, that so much wealth in the 
form of life-giving soil and water 
should be dissipated, that raw sew- 
age and industrial wastes be _per- 
mitted to flow through Wilmington— 
hub of much modern research—in 
open conduits. 

What was needed, they decided, 
was a task force that would forcibly 
draw the attention of the public to 
the true state of affairs. It was also 
agreed that this was a valley job and 
should be approached as such since 
the health, welfare and prosperity of 
everybody in the watershed would 
ultimately depend on the corrective 
measures to be applied. 

The Brandywine Valley Association 
was the product of this planning. Spe- 
cifically, its task is to encourage and 
aid the people of the valley to reduce 
soil erosion and silting, decrease 
stream pollution, improve and _ pro- 
tect existing woodland, reforest mar- 
ginal lands and preserve wildlife and 
natural beauty. Supported originally 
by individual contributions, the asso- 
ciation this year has invited nearly 
800 dues-paying members to attend 
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its fourth annual meeting October 19 
and 20 in West Chester. 

When asked how the association 
gets results valley people generally re- 
ply, “Well, they do it with pictures.” 
One Chester County farmer amplified 
this. “They tote cameras everywhere 
they go,” he said. “They’ve got every 
gully and rubbish heap in this valley 
pinpointed. And they use those pic- 
tures at illustrated talks to needle peo- 
ple into doing something about it.” 

It works, too. More than one farm- 
er attending such talks has had the 
experience of seeing his own eroded 
gullies flashed on the screen right be- 
fore his eyes. Invariably, at least one 
member of the audience with a brassy 
voice honks out, “That’s Bill Jones’ 
farm. You here, Bill? You oughta 
do something about those gullies.” 

Generally Bill does something 
about the gullies. Staff members feel 
they have flubbed their job if their 
pictures fail to produce at least . ne 
or two applications for Soil Co..ser- 
vation District farm plans at each 
meeting. One farmer who saw his 
place mirrored before his eyes in this 
manner, ducked out before the lights 
could be turned on and driving to the 


home of SCD Farm Planner Howard 
Busch inquired, “How long will it 
take to give my farm a new face?” 
Right now the Chester Connty Soil 
Conservation District is leading the 
state in farm plans put into operation 
in the last six months. Two hundred 
and twelve plans are in operation. 
Over 400 of 2400 farmers in the 
county have signed applications for 
assistance. The SCD planners are 
swamped and they like it. And like 
other technical agencies available to 
farmers in the area, the SCD gives 
the Brandywine Valley Association 
its unqualified endorsement as shock 
troops paving the way for its efforts. 
“This association believes in the 
principle of attack,” one valley land- 
owner, a former army officer, said 



















One million dollars worth of topsoil from Brandywine Valley farms is pumped out at Wilmington 


Marine terminal every year by this government dredge. 


approvingly. “They actually bracket 
eroded farms just like artillery ob- 
servers by following streams on rainy 
days. Wherever clear streams be- 
come muddy due to eroding land is 
where they start shooting pictures.” 

True, there are a few disgruntled 
people who complain that this aggres- 
sive association is always “stirring 
things up.” There is no doubt about 
this. But it is the sort of stirring up 
that is making the Brandywine Valley 
a better place in which to live. 

The pay-off becomes increasingly 
apparent. Three separate acts to cope 
with problems of pollution and sani- 
tation have been passed by the Dela- 
ware Legislature in recent months— 
the first in the history of the state. In 
considering a bill to create a pollu- 
tion commission with authority to 
curb contaminating practices, the 
Legislature demanded tangible evi- 
dence to support such a need and got 
it from the Brandywine Valley Asso- 
ciation in the person of Clayton M. 
Hoff, its executive vice-president. 

Shouldering his projection equip- 
ment Hoff walked into the Legislative 
chamber and, propping up a screen 
on the Speaker’s rostrum, gave a 
showing of the film, “The Brandy- 
wine: A Stream or a Sewer?” 

It is quite possible that Hoff will 
go down in Delaware history as the 
man who stirred up the biggest pic- 
torial stink in the history of the Legis- 
lature. Like 100,000 other people 
who were shocked by the film, the 
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legislators had all seen some evi- 
dences of pollution. But they had 
never seen the whole picture wrapped 
up in one pollution package like this. 

Its impact was noteworthy. “Thank 
God this didn’t happen just before 
lunch,” one senator remarked. The 
bill passed. 

How has the staff reached so many 
people in so short a time? The fact 
that Hoff and his associates, Robert 
G. Struble and J. Howard Menden- 
hall, each give the talk an average of 
five times a week (and have given as 
many as three a day) provides one 
clue. That every man, woman and 
child in the valley see these pictures 
is their avowed aim. 

The whole network of valley organ- 
izations is being covered. Schools, 
including first, second and _ third 
grades, are shown these illustrated 
talks. To show their appreciation the 
pupils in one colored school made 
“Clean Up the Brandywine” their 
school yell. Hoff will never forget 
how these youngsters, clapping their 
hands and tapping their feet, chanted 
their yell in rhythmic cadence. 

But what about those landowners 
living in outlying districts who are 
frequently so difficult to reach with 
conservation literature and often 
eren’t caught up in the various or- 
ganizations? The staff thinks it may 
have the answer to that one, too. It 
cites the plan of attack followed in 
the Pocopson Creek area. 

The aim here was to reach seventy- 


The job costs taxpayers $200,000 annually 


five farmers living in one small wa- 
tershed. First, the staff made a sur- 
vey to determine the situation. It 
found that more than fifty percent of 
the topsoil was gone on thirty-one 
percent of the land and that another 
sixty-three percent was going fast. 
Ninety-six percent of the woodland 
required improvement cuttings and it 
was estimated that thirty-three per- 
cent of the trees were ready for har- 
vesting. Needs, the survey showed, 
included 3,605 acres in contour farm- 
ing, twenty-five farm ponds, drainage 
of 633 acres of land, a big pasture 
improvement program and _ planting 
of 297,000 trees. 

When graphic charts were prepared 
showing these needs Struble ap- 
proached one of the few men in the 
area who follows modern farming 
methods and said, “How about get- 
ting a few of your neighbors in and 
giving us a chance to show them these 
charts and pictures. We think they'll 
be interested.” 

In this way a small group of neigh- 
bors got together one evening. Entire 
families came including children. It 
was a sociable gathering with cake 
and coffee and homemade ice cream 
from a freezer sitting out on the back 
porch. When the pictures were shown 
and the group started asking ques- 
tions, Struble turned to the host and 
remarked, “John, you've tried out 
these methods. What do you think of 
them?” (“ask the man who owns 


one,” in other words). 
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John thought highly of modern 
methods. They were checking loss of 
topsoil and water and _ increasing 
yields on his farm. And in the re- 
laxed atmosphere of his own home 
surrounded by his friends and neigh- 
bors he proceeded to give a salty, 
practical talk of striking effectiveness. 

When the farmers continued to 
show marked interest Struble said, 
“Well, let’s get together again and 
have Mr. Muth of the SCD come in 
and tell us what we can do about 
these problems.” 

“Let’s gather at my place next 
time,” one of the guests chimed in. 
“My wife makes good cake, too.” 

This personalized type of approach, 
repeated many times, got results in 
the Pocopson Creek area. The staff 
calls it their “living room approach.” 
Two out of every three farmers signed 
applications for conservation plans 
here compared to one out of ten in 
the rest of the valley. 

“It’s as simple as this,” Struble 
said. “If you want to do something 
you show them a problem. We've 
simply brought the valley to them 
with these colored slides. We can’t 
get them all out over the land so we 
bring the land to them.” 

Eventually, when enough little 
groups are functioning, a kinship of 
interests brings them together in one 
big group. Then a little mimeo- 
graphed sheet is published by the 
staff telling how various people are 
getting along. Later meetings are 
held to show results—with the col- 
ored slides keeping right up to date 
on all progress. Youngsters are drawn 
into contests to stimulate their inter- 
est in what is going on and in 
turn stimulate their fathers to greater 
efforts. In this way interest is sus- 
tained and people are encouraged to 
follow through. 

In this particular case the fact that 
thirty-three percent of the area’s 
woodlands were ready for a harvest 
was a selling point that meant cash in 
the pockets of the landowners. The 
valley already has a going woodland 
cooperative and modern sawmill at 
Downingtown organized by Menden- 
hall, a Penn State forester (See No- 
vember, 1948 issue of AMERICAN 
Forests). 

Altogether, roughly 85,000 acres or 
seventeen percent of the valley is for- 
ested. Around nine percent of the 
valley should be reforested and the 
association thinks this problem can 
be worked out with the SCS and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forest 
and Waters. 

“As we see it, the proper handling 
of existing forests is our big problem 


here,” both Hoff and Mendenhall say. 
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“How these existing forests can be 
made to yield more than they do now 
is the thing to concentrate on.” 

How has the staff achieved such 
striking results with its color slides? 
The cardinal rule of the association 
is “the picture must tell a story.” 

“We don’t describe pictures,” Hoff 
says. “If the picture doesn’t tell its 
own story we don’t use it.” 

Another rule is “keep them local.” 
And by this it meant that a talk pre- 
sented to the Honeybrook Grange 
must include a variety of pictures in 
the Honeybrook area. 

Contrast is employed with good ef- 
fect. The beauty of the valley is 
played against the ugly conditions the 
association is combating. The effect 
made is the pictorial equivalent of a 
one-two consisting of a tap from a 
feather duster followed with a wallop 
by a baseball bat. 

And always the fact that this is a 
personal problem in which everybody 
has a stake is hammered home. As 
Mendenhall told a small group of his 
neighbors whom he had invited in 





for a showing of the film one night 
not long ago, “These problems are 
not in the South, not in the North 
and not in some other vague place 
but right here in your own Brandy- 
wine Valley.” 

How these pictures are kept up to 
date and timely was demonstrated 
when Hoff, Mendenhall and Allan 
Mewha, director of the Conservation 
Workshop at the West Chester State 
Teachers College, conferred to co- 
ordinate the workshop curriculum 
with the picture program. Developed 
largely under Mendenhall’s direction, 
the three-week course attended by 
twenty-five teachers is one of the most 
solid contributions the association is 
making, a means of reaching a lot of 
people it can reach in no other 
manner. 

“Get them doing something,” Hoff 
remarked in going over the various 
subjects in preparation for the work- 
shop. “Let’s work in plenty of action 
pictures.” 

In this manner the workshop serves 

(Turn to page 46) 


Aroused over the sick condition of picturesque Brandywine Creek, valley 
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citizens are making progress in eradicating the contaminating influences 





Rebirth 
Ol 
Israel 


By DAVID B. GREENBERG 


Planting memorial trees in honor of fallen soldiers is a 
happy custom in Israel that could be emulated elsewhere 


HE road to Jerusalem from Tel 

Aviv—a __ thirty-five-mile _ link 

between the Holy City and the 
coast that can be driven in an hour 
and a quarter—winds along the plain 
in a southeasterly direction a little 
over haif the distance and then be- 
gins to rise into undulating hills. 

Much of the trip is a depressing 
experience in the arid season—those 
rainless months between April and 
November. After traversing miles 
without seeing trees or cultivated 
fields, a visitor is inclined to believe 
that the Biblical description of a 
“land flowing with milk and honey” 
must have been a figment of the 
poet’s imagination. 

Barren hillsides, fields scorched by 
tropical sun. rocks and stones—these 
are the things the traveler sees. True, 
in March this same vista presents a 
riotous conglomeration of wildflowers 
ranging from scarlet poppies to wild 
tulips but now it is a dreary picture 
of parched earth. wadis and baked 
mud huts. 

Finally, about twelve miles this side 
of Jerusalem, the traveler turns into 
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Foresters as well as fighters have been required in the res- 
toration of Israel. Above is the planting project at Nahalal 


the hills. And presently, after mak- 
ing a sharp bend in the road, he stops 
his car to take in the sudden beauty 
of a luxuriantly green hillside—an 
oasis of life in the otherwise drab 
countryside. 

Closer inspection reveals that the 
hillside is planted to Aleppo pines— 
thousands of little trees among the 
rocks. There are pine needles on the 
ground and the earth beneath the 
trees is cool. 

As he continues, thankful for a di- 
version from bare slabsides, the visi- 
tor comes on more planted hills. All 
of it is new reforestation. And by the 
time he enters Jerusalem, the highest 
altitude in all these hills at 2,593 feet, 
the visitor is mentally lauding the ef- 
forts of these people to beautify and 
restore their land. 

A few years ago, when a landless 
people started returning to their tree- 
less native land, a Christian minister 
came along the road from Tel Aviv 
and watched some Jewish pioneers 
carefully setting out seedlings in the 
tiny patches of soil among the rocks. 

urning to one planter he remarked. 
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“It will take you a hundred years to 
reforest these hills.” 

“What's a hundred years to a 
Jew?” the pioneer replied and con- 
tinued with his work. It was a state- 
ment that might be said to mark the 
underlying philosophy of the entire 
Israelite reforestation program. For 
they are planning and planting for 
the future. 

The whole reforestation of Israel 
is an international project. The Brit- 
ish Mandatory Government partici- 
pated in this work, one of the few real 
contributions it made to the Holy 
Land. But the major portion of the 
credit goes to the Jews, whose organi- 
zation “The Jewish National Fund” 
has been collecting money for years 
to plant trees. 

Jews from all over the world con- 
tribute. Groves are planted in mem- 
ory of loved ones and in commemo- 
ration of weddings, anniversaries, 


and confirmations. Great men of Is- 
rael, as well as of other countries, are 
honored with tree plantings, rather 
than with statues. The Balfour For- 
est in the Emek Valley is one ex- 
ample. If this custom were followed 
in our own country, we would have 
many more good forests and less bad 
statuary. 

Forest trees are not the only ones 
which dot the landscape. In the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem, agricultural colonies 
have been established, along the side 
of, or on the crest of hills. The colo- 
nists in these cooperative communi- 
ties carry on a system of diversified 
agriculture. Besides raising livestock 
and growing vegetables and flowers, 
they have developed a considerable 
orchard and small fruit industry. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches and plums, as 
well as grapes, are grown on terraces 
cut out of the stubborn hills. 

Water piped in from the Jerusalem 
water-supply pipe lines provides the 
necessary irrigation for the forests as 
well as for the orchards and vine- 
yards. The views from the hills over 
the surrounding valleys are breath- 
taking, and a few summer resorts 
have already been established in the 
colonies where the recently planted 
woods furnish sufficient shade. 

Traveling the length and breadth 
of Israel one finds few virgin trees. 
Near one of the northern borders at 
the mouth of the Dan River, where 
it joins the headwaters of the Jordan. 
is a small two-acre grove of native 
oak, Quercus orientalis. This grove 
and another larger one near Haifa 
are the only virgin forests in the 
country. The Arabs regard the oaks 
as sacred trees and they do not will- 
ingly cut them down. During the 
Turkish regime the Sultan’s govern- 
ment taxed a landowner for each tree 
on his property, and when World 
War I broke out, many trees were 
cut down to stoke the fires of 
the Turkish railway engines. Over- 
grazing by sheep, camels and cattle 
belonging to the resident and nomad- 
ic Arabs, accounts for the destruction 
of any remaining trees. Absentee 
landlordism provided no incentive for 
the wretched Arab peasant to replant 
trees. And then “Old Man Erosion” 
took his toll. 

The immigration of the Jews into 
Palestine, seeking to establish roots 
literally as well as _ figuratively, 
brought a change of attitude toward 
the land. The more progressive 
Arabs began to learn from their new 


The Herculean efforts of the Israelis to make the Holy Land 
green once more is an inspirational saga of reforestation that 
has won the admiration and support of millions of people 
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Seedlings are being set out on 
hillsides that once were bare 


neighbors. Where the Jews found 
swamps, they began to drain them 
and eliminate the malarial mosquito. 
From Australia they imported euca- 
lyptus trees, which were planted in 
low places to soak up the water from 
the swamps. The eucalyptus grows 
very quickly. When the central trunk 
is cut down, heavy sprouts grow up 
from the sides of the stump, provid- 
ing in a few years a fresh crop of 
timber. The lumber is used for ply- 
wood and firewood, which are scarce 
in a country where at present most 
lumber is imported. 

Along the Mediterranean coastal 
plain, reforestation is accompanied 
by the planting of citrus groves, 
which are irrigated by water pumped 


from deep wells. Israeli citrus 
fruits are famous for their quality. 
England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries take the largest portion of the 
crop. The home market is provided 
with fresh fruit, and a large part of 
the culls are converted into fruit 
juices as well as essences. The skins 
are fed to cattle, providing for the 
return of some organic matter to the 
soil. 

Tall cypress trees are planted as 
windbreaks around the citrus groves, 
their lush green-black a dramatic 
backdrop for the orange and yellow 
citrus fruits. Along the highways and 
in gardens these evergreen sentinels 
relieve the brown of the summer 
landscape. 

In the north, the Sea of Galilee 
nestles between the Transjordan 
Highlands and the town of Tiberias, 
a narrow coastal shelf on its western 
bank. Ascending from Tiberias are 
the mountains of western Galilee. 
Around the shores of the lake, which 
is 696 feet below sea level, a tropical 
climate prevails, favoring the growth 
of bananas, figs and dates. Travel- 
ing west up the side of the moun- 
tains, one sees the beginnings of re- 
forestation attempts, but for the rest 
there is grim desolation. The wild- 
flowers of the spring have gone, and 
hardly a tree or a green meadow are 
to be seen. 

But what these mountains will look 
like in years to come can be foreseen 


by what took place on Jewish Arbor 
Day, which was celebrated one month 
after the war with the Arab nations 
ended. Jewish men, women and chil- 
dren came out to plant a grove of 
Aleppo pines on the site of one of the 
battles of the Galilean hills. 

For a people who were “long in 
city pent,” this annual celebration of 
Arbor Day reflects a tradition that 
goes back to Biblical times when the 
Jews were an agricultural folk who 
looked down on merchants (the word 
for merchant in Hebrew is the equiv- 
alent of Canaanite, the name of their 
traditional enemy). 

In Israel, Arbor Day is really a na. 
tional holiday. Schools are dismissed 
and children go out on the land and 
plant trees. Adults also participate 
and the result is that millions of tiny 
seedlings are set out each year. But 
that’s not all. These young trees must 
be watered and cared for during the 
dry spell, until they are sturdy 
enough to thrive without help. The 
cost of planting and caring for one 
seedling is reckoned to be $1.50. 
Year in and year out money is pour- 
ing in from all quarters of the globe 
to make the Holy Land green once 
more. 

Along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean going north from Tel Aviv to 
Acre and the Lebanese border, the 
wind sweeps in from the sea, lifting 
beach sand further inland, threaten- 


(Turn to page 44) 


The Israelis are strong for memorial forests. This one at Hazorea is in memory of Professor Otto Warburg 
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Damage Appraisal Made Kasy 


How much damage did that forest fire do? It’s simple to get the answer 






with a damometer — a disc designed in South Carolina for Southwide use 


NE day last spring John M. 
() Shirer sat at his desk in Sum- 

ter, South Carolina, thumbing 
through seventeen typewritten pages 
of tables and charts. As fire control 
assistant for the South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry, he had been 
given the assignment of training a 
group of fellow employees to evalu- 
ate the damage per acre caused by 
any given forest fire. 

The seventeen pages before him 
represented years of cooperative 
study and revision on the part of the 
best forest fire authorities in the em- 
ploy of the various southern state 
forestry agencies and of the U. S. 
Forest Service. Faithfully applied, 
the tables and charts would for the 
first time supply accurate and stand- 
ardized damage appraisals for any 
forest fire occurring in the South. 

“But,” reasoned Shirer, “isn’t there 
a simpler way to organize this infor- 
mation to make it more readily usable 
for anyone possessing a basic knowl- 
edge of forestry? 

There was a simpler way, and, 
much to Shirer’s surprise, he found 
the solution that same afternoon. “It 
was luck how all the tables seemed 
to just fall into place,” he admits. 
When he had finished, he had con- 
structed a Forest Fire Appraisal 
Meter which, by the simple expedi- 
ent of turning a wheel, would give 
the damage per acre for a forest fire 
in any type of southern woods and 
under any conditions. The original 
model measured some two and one- 
half feet in diameter so it could be 
easily seen by all members of the 
group under instruction. 

Subsequent demonstrations before 
John R. Tiller, fire control chief, and 
State Forester Charles Flory failed 
to uncover any flaws in the appraisal 
meter. In fact, they liked the sim- 
plified application of the damage ta- 
bles so well that the meter was shown 
to other southern states foresters and 
to U. S. Forest Service representa- 
tives in the area. The meter was 
readily endorsed for southwide use. 
Now a pocket-size model, only four 
inches in diameter, is being printed 
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By NORT BASER 


on heavy cardboard stock, and will 
soon be in widespread use by forest 
service men throughout the southern 
states. 

To use the appraisal meter, or 
damometer (coined word which 
stands for damage meter), one sets 
the wheel in a series of logical steps. 
First he determines whether the 
burned forest area in question is a 
natural stand or if it was planted. 
The next step is to note whether the 
stand is satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory, then adjust the meter accord- 
ingly. Next the timber must be clas- 
sified as one of three types—pine, 
pine-hardwood or hardwood. Again 
set the meter to fit the condition. 
The final setting is made on the lower 
dial and designates the kind of burn- 
ing day (5, 4, 3 or 1-2). The nearest 
danger rating station can supply this 
information. 

Now, with this data recorded in an 
orderly line on the damometer, the 
appraiser has only to look at the 
epening at the bottom of the meter 
to read the damage per acre. If the 
fire was in pine of two inches or less 
diameter, the damage per acre as 


shown on the example in the photo- 
graph on this page was two dollars 
an acre. If the pine was from two 
and one-tenth to four inches in diam- 
eter, the damage was $1.70 an acre. 
For pine four and one-tenth to ten 
inches in diameter, or for hardwoods 
up to twelve inches in diameter the 
damage was $1.90 an acre. 


For trees of larger size, one would 
read the notation on the outer edge 
of the meter, which says to refer to 
the predominate tree size class in the 
understory and add this value to the 
total stumpage value of standing saw- 
timber trees killed and naval stores 
timber damaged. Actually, forest 
fires in the South cause little dam- 
age to large size trees because fires 
in southern pine rarely crown. 


One should keep in mind, how- 
ever, that the appraisal meter can 
give only the cost of fire damage to 
growing timber. The cost of any 
damage to sawlogs or other forest 
products left in the woods at the 
time of a fire should be added sep- 
arately. The same holds true for 
damage to improvements. 


Fire Control Assistant John Shirer (left) shows his chief, John Tiller, 


how easy it is to use the forest fire damometer (short for damage meter) 
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TheS moke J umpers Carry On 


After taking the most punishing blow in their ten-year history, these air- 
borne shock troops showed their mettle in chalking up their finest record 


WENTY-FOUR hours after 

twelve of their number per- 

ished in Montana’s Mann Gulch 
fire on August 5, veteran smoke- 
jumper units of the U. S. Forest 
Service were bailing out over tinder- 
dry western forests in a continuation 
of the battle against the most severe 
epidemic of lightning-caused fires in 
many years. 

The fire situation in the West was 
acute throughout the month of Au- 
gust. It may continue critical through 
September and part of October. In 
Region 1] alone (Montana, northeast- 
ern Washington, northern Idaho and 
northwestern South Dakota) the For- 
est Service reported over 500 fires in 
one ten-day period. Most of them 
were caused by electric storms. 


Since many of these fires started in 
treacherous, inaccessible areas, the 
smoke jumpers have been constantly 
on call. This has been their busiest 
season. Of the 500 fires in Region 
1, eighty were fought by the para- 
chutists. In one case, twenty jumps 
were made in a single day by jump 
teams of from two to five men. 

Mann Gulch was still smouldering 
when another crew of Missoula-based 
jumpers was called out to another 
lightning fire in Idaho’s Nezperce 
National Forest. One group went to 
the funeral of their mates and then 
hurried back to Missoula. Others 
stood by at Camp Menard, Montana. 


By ROBERT H. FORBES 


as another outbreak of fires threat- 
ened. 

Smoke jumping is a hazardous oc- 
cupation but fire fighting on the 
ground is more so when fires go 
“sour.” The Mann Gulch episode is 
proof enough of that. When Fore- 
man R. Wagner Dodge and his crew 
of fourteen picked their jump spot 
over the gulch on August 5 it looked 
like a routine assignment. The land- 
ing was made without incident. The 
crew had ample time to study the 
fire and the terrain—a _ mile-and-a- 
half long gulch with forested ridges 
on either side and dry cheat grass 
along the creek—was not considered 
too rugged. 

The fire was headed in a north- 
westerly direction along the north 
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ridge of the gulch. It had a long 
flank facing the creek. When it flared 
up around 5 p.m. the crew started 
downstream with the intention of 
hitting the fire from the rear. Then 
a sudden change in wind direction 
of almost ninety degrees converted 
the long flank into the head of the 
fire. Sparks started shooting over 
the creek, started spot fires at either 
end of the gulch. The spot fires 
sucked the ridge fire down into the 
gulch. The jumpers and one fire 
guard who had joined them were 
caught in this two-pronged pincer- 
movement. 

If the tragic loss of twelve men in 
Mann Gulch caused any slackening 
of morale on the part of the jumpers 
it was not visible to the naked eye. 
More jumps were made the next day. 
As of the middle of August a total 
of 350 jumps had been made—with 
more being made daily. 

“These men are all veteran fire 
fighters and most of them veteran 
combat men,” commented Carl A. 
Gustafson, chief of the Division of 
Fire Control in the Forest Service. 
“They know how to carry on and 
that is exactly what they have been 
doing.” 

Actually, the great majority of 
smoke-jumper assignments—the kind 
that fail to make the front pages of 
the newspapers—are made by teams 


of two and three men who catch 
fires in inaccessible areas before they 
get out of hand. The fire reported 
by Lookout Don Denny from Idaho’s 
Sheep Creek area about this time last 
summer was a typical smoke jumper 
assignment. 

After lightning struck in pine for- 
est and in this sector of the Payette 
forest it was closely watched. In due 
course Denny spotted smoke. Almost 
immediately smoke jumper headquar- 
ters at McCall got a ring to stand 
by. Foreman Lloyd Johnson alerted 
three jumpers in barracks. Bob Fogg, 
Johnson Flying Service pilot at Mc- 
Call, was given the high sign to warm 
up his Ford tri-motor airplane. 

Bruce Egger, Max Glaves and Del 
Catlin, the smoke jumpers selected, 
arrived within fifteen minutes and 
piled into the plane. It was already 
packed with necessary equipment 
neatly stowed in large packages. A 
few minutes later Pilot Fogg lifted 
the Ford out of the airport and head- 
ed for Sheep Creek. 

Thirteen minutes later, upon a pre- 
arranged signal from their leader, 
Bruce, Max and Del bailed out at 
1,500 feet above the small fire. 

The descent was uneventful. When 
all three were safely on the ground, 
the circling plane was signaled. Next 
baggage—shovels, grub hoes, rations, 
sleeping bags—came billowing down 


on small chutes. Then, after slipping 
out of cumbersome jumping suits, 
the men retrieved their bundles and 
the fire was faced—less than forty 
minutes after discovery. 

The blaze was not yet anything to 
get excited about. It had not spread 
into the trees. Bushes, fallen limbs 
and partly decayed needles on the 
ground fed the flames and made lots 
of smoke. 

First of all a trench was dug 
around everything burning to stop 
the fire’s advance. Sometimes the 
jumpers found it necessary to scat- 
ter earth ahead of their paths, so hot 
were the flames. “Spot fires” blown 
across the furrow required frequent 
attention. 

Finally, after all three had been 
digging and dousing with dirt for 
several hours, it appeared safe to 
stop work on the now-quiet fire. 
Concentrated food was broken out. 
Each boy ate the equivalent of a 
beef steak dinner and rested before 
“mopping-up” — extinguishing every 
spark by smothering dirt. That tedi- 
ous job lasted until nightfall even 
though the fire had been small. 

About 10 o’clock in the evening 
things looked quiet among the ashes. 
Sleeping bags were rolled out and 
all hands hit the sack. 

By dawn’s early light the jumpers 

(Turn to page 34) 





CRITICAL FIRE SITUATION REPORTED IN WESTERN STATES 


RY electric storms of unusual frequency and inten- 
sity were reported mainly responsible for wide- 


fifteen and twenty thousand acres of forest land was 
burning in the South Fork sector of the Salmon River. 











spread woods fires in western forests as of September 15. 
Upwards of 85,000 acres have burned over on national 
forests alone. Eighteen lives have been lost, thirteen of 
them victims of Montana’s Mann Gulch disaster on 
August 5. 

The situation was less acute elsewhere in the nation. 
In the Northeast the fire hazard had eased somewhat after 
a critical dry spell in July that resulted in a series of fires. 
The situation was reported “not too bad” in the East and 
South as of September 1 but officials warned that all 
precautions should be taken by people in the woods. 

Lack of rain, turbulence of wind movements and low 
humidity combined to render western forests vulnerable 
to frequent dry electric storms. Hardest hit of the west- 
ern states in August were Montana, Idaho and Califor- 
nia. Between fifteen and twenty thousand acres of forest 
land burned in the Payette National Forest of southern 
Idaho in August Between one and two thousand fire 
fighters were kept busy for three straight weeks. It was 
estimated that approximately 5,000 volunteer firemen 
were aiding regular fire crews all over the west. 

The toll in this one region revealed that between ten 
and twelve thousand acres burned in Hell’s Canyon on 
the Snake River; 5,500 acres in Hunt’s Gulf on the Sal- 
mon River; 5,000 acres.in the Warm Spring sector; and 
1,000 acres in Long Gulch. As of August 29 between 


The fire situation in California was critical with the 
possibility that it will become more so in the next few 
weeks. Two lives were lost in quelling an eight-thousand- 
acre fire in the Jawbone area of the Stanislaus National 
Forest in August. On August 31 fourteen thousand acres 
of privately-owned land adjacent to Cleveland National 
Forest was being fought by state and federal forces. An- 
other eight thousand acres of woodland was ablaze on 
Trinity National Forest on September 7. 

In South Dakota another six thousand acres of wood- 
lands went up in smoke on the Black Hills National 
Forest. 

In addition to the twelve smoke jumpers and one fire 
guard lost in the 5,000-acre Mann Gulch fire on August 
5 and two fighters lost on the Stanislaus, a fire fighter 
died as the result of burns incurred in Hell’s Canyon, a 
district ranger was killed fighting a small fire on the St. 
Joe National Forest and another perished when caught by 
a burning snag in Lolo National Forest. 

One bright spot is the fact that the number of man- 
caused fires in the West has shown no appreciable in- 
crease despite extremely dry conditions. But with light- 
ning raising havoc Forest Service personnel are not too 
optimistic about holding this year’s total burn on national 
forest land under last year’s total of 180,000 acres. 
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The rural church, the spiritual and social center of countless agricultural communities, today 
is finding itself in a most responsible position as a leader for sound conservation practices 
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Conservation In the Pulpit 


Lack of food and natural resources constitute a major portion of world 
problems today. What is the rural church to do about it? Here are practical 
suggestions on how it can go about the task of increasing its effectiveness 


HE welfare of our national 
economy is in a very large 
measure dependent on the suc- 

cess of our rural churches. 

To start with any other precedent 
than that fundamental first sentence 
in the Hebrew scripture, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” we would fall far short of 
the full significance of the subject. As 
Liberty Hyde Bailey developed in his 
splendid book Holy Earth “. . . the 
formation of the created earth lies 
above and before man, and therefore 
it is not man’s but God’s . . . since it 
is beyond man and superior to him, 
(it) is divine.” 

All life, sustenance; yes, even all 
wealth, flows from Mother Earth. In 
the beginning it was “void” which 
signifies that change began immedi- 
ately—an endless change which con- 
tinually goes on. The greatest altera- 
tion is that brought about by man 
in fulfilling his opportunity to “sub- 
due” it. Along with this privilege of 
“dominion” over it went a responsi- 
bility, however, because “where there 
is no vision, the people perish,” and 
“the whole land is made desolate . . .” 
if “. . . no man layeth it to heart.” 

Even with these fundamental truths 
as guide posts, the history of the 
changes wrought upon the earth by 
man is, for the greater part, a sorry 
commentary. Throughout history as 
the vitality of the land was dissipated 
and destroyed man moved on or dis- 
appeared. Such has been the history 
of man’s “dominion” over the earth 
until today. 

The farmers, charged with the 
stewardship of the land, being few 
among multitudes, are the people with 
daily contacts with the land. As Dean 
Bailey stated, a farmer to be a good 
farmer must be a religious man. Evi- 
dent then is the fact that the rural 
church holds a most important place 
in our society, our national welfare, 
our future and even our dealings in 
world affairs. 

In early colonial days nineteen out 
of every twenty people employed in 
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this country were engaged in agri- 
cultural production. Just seventy- 
five years ago eight out of ten were 
in agriculture. But today one farm- 
er produces enough for himself and 
his family and seven additional fam- 
ilies not on farms. Farming has be- 
come a business as well as a way of 
life. A wide expanse of productive 
land to begin with, industrial and 
technological development, and effi- 
ciency of agricultural production 
have brought to the people of our 
country the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever known to civilization. Such 
a standard can be maintained only 
by perpetuating the productivity of 
our land. A further improved stand- 
ard for an increasing population can 
be long-lasting only if we reclaim. 
restore and improve vast areas of 
land not now in a high state of pro- 
duction. The place of the rural 
church and the rural minister in such 
a pattern is more than evident; the 
church and its leaders have a dis- 
tinct obligation. 

Rural welfare is not only impor- 
tant to rural people, it is fundamen- 
tal to economic and social well-being 
among all groups. As a concrete ex- 
ample, let’s consider food a bit fur- 
ther—a great industry directly de- 
pendent on agriculture. Over the 
long run we in this country spend 
about twenty-five cents out of every 
dollar to pay our food bill. This 
leaves three quarters of our spend- 
ing to go for processed goods and 
services other than food. Herein lies 
the secret of the high standard of liv- 
ing enjoyed by the American people. 
unequaled anywhere else in_ the 
world. Because our food costs have 
been low, our commercial enterprises 
have been successful. Other coun- 
tries are not so fortunate. The food 
bill in England runs in excess of 
thirty-five cents out of the dollar 
spent. In Italy it is fifty-five to sev- 
enty cents. In China and India nine- 
ty percent or more of all human 


By LLOYD E. PARTAIN 


energy spent is just to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger. 

We think of our religious pro- 
grams, especially since one of the 
fundamental precepts governing the 
development of our country, our so- 
ciety and our government, has been 
“Freedom of Religion,” as having 
made significant contributions to this 
enviable position. From our view- 
point, pagan religion such as known 
in India and other parts of the world 
is a deterrent to health and happi- 
ness. Religious belief permitting the 
eating of beef, for example, we know 
is superior and well-founded. Anti- 
religious edicts as stem from other 
parts of the world hamper individual 
thought and action. Where individ- 
ual freedom is under attempted con- 
trol, religion of the kind we know 
that enhances the dignity of man, is 
largely ineffectual. Too often, in our 
attempts to cope with such problems, 
we lose sight of the fact that in most 
cases, food or the lack of it, is the 
seat of the problem. 

This constitutes the greatest por- 
tion of world problems today. What 
is the rural church to do about it? 
It must do more. Disappointing to 
me, in reviewing the proceedings of 
the World Council of Churches held 
in Amsterdam, was to find lacking a 
comprehensive discussion of natural 
resources — land, water, food and 
shelter — as a responsibility of the 
church. Evidently the rural church 
—not even the work of the rural 
church—was adequately represented 
at that conference, else this funda- 
mental of our religious functions 
would have been more prominent in 
the deliberations. 

The rural church has been the 
source of leadership for all our na- 
tional affairs — governmental. busi- 
ness and professional. Reverend Gene 
Wetherell, Missouri’s Extension Min- 
ister, has found in his studies that 
from fifty to eighty per cent of those 
attending city churches in that state 
originally came from rural churches. 
Of course, such a record may not be 
maintained in future years in view of 

(Turn to page 39) 
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EET the members of the 
M night patrol. These “feath- 
ered guardians of the 


night,” the owls, are forever busy 
patrolling the woods, fields and 
marshlands of North America in 
search of mice, rats and other rodent 
pests which they consume in enor- 
mous numbers. Mostly, they hunt at 
night, although some types venture 
forth in daylight as well. 

To the farmer, particularly the 
orchard grower, the owl is invalua- 
ble. Tov often, because of misinfor- 
mation and false rumors, the weird- 
appearing creatures are regarded as 
nuisances and shot. With the slaugh- 
tering of these beneficial birds of 
prey, artificial control of rodent dam- 
age has become the order of the day, 
and it has proved to be expensive as 
well as inferior to that of nature’s 
own methods. 

Scientifically, owls are divided in- 
to two distinct families; the Aluconi- 
dae, or barn owls, and the Strigidae. 
which consists of all other types of 
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Patrol 


By CHARLES E. BOOTH 





There are 56 kinds of owls in 
the U.S.A. With one exception 
all are useful public servants 
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owls. The heart-shaped faces of the 
barn owls readily distinguish these 
birds from the members of the latter 
family which have more or less cir- 
cular faces. Oddly enough, only one 
species of the barn owl is found in 
the United States, although there are 
some thirty species and sub-species 
throughout the world. 

The sagacious appearance of cer- 
tain kinds of owls has long been the 
symbol of wisdom, but few people 
are aware of the genuine stupidity of 
a few of these birds of night. The 
peculiarity of some owls in the mix- 
ing of colors is of interest. From 
one brood may occur owlets of the 
gray phase, while from another of the 
same parents, birds of the red phase 
will be apparent. In some cases, a 
mixture of both hues is not uncom- 
mon. Contrary to popular belief. 
however, these color phases have 
nothing to do with either the sex or 
the age of the birds. 

Not long ago a farmer acquain- 
tance who lived nearby telephoned to 


ask me to settle a friendly argument 
between his wife and him as to the 
identity of two owls they had seen in 
his apple orchard. He did not know 
the names of the birds, but one was 
reddish-brown in color and the other 
was gray. He believed that the two 
were mates, but because the “red” 
bird was the brighter and gaudier of 
the two, he believed it to be the male. 
His wife had insisted that the owls 
were two different species. 

Upon investigating, I found them 
to be a pair of screech owls repre- 
senting both color phases. This vari- 
ation in color is called dichromatism 
and a satisfactory explanation for it 
is lacking. Naturalists and ornitholo- 
gists have experimented with owls of 
dichromatic plumage, feeding them 
on special rations, but nature alone 
knows the answer to this curiosity. 

In the southwestern part of the 
United States, the tiny elf owl may 
be seen on wing as it patrols the des- 
ert country. Being a mere six inches 
in length, it reminds one of a Walt 
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Disney character. In spite of its small 
size, it consumes a large amount of 
beetles, ants, grasshoppers and spi- 
ders. Strictly nocturnal, it is on duty 
all through the night and is of great 
value to mankind. The species is ex- 
tremely abundant from southern Cal- 
ifornia to Texas. Since very few trees 
are to be found in its range, it makes 
use of the holes made by woodpeck- 
ers in the giant cactus plants. The 
drilling of these holes causes the sap 
to run out and when it hardens, a 
perfect hard-shelled house is formed. 
The elf owl takes possession of such 
a house and sets up housekeeping, 
laying its two to five pure white eggs 
in the bottom of the cavity. This owl 
is a good neighbor and minds its 
own business, seldom attacking other 
birds. Being dichromatic, the elf owl 
appears both in grayish-brown and 
snuff-brown. 

In Arizona, where these feathered 
elves are particularly numerous, the 
giant cactus often reaches a height 
of from forty to fifty feet and the 
stems and branches are from one to 
two feet thick. The elf owl picks out 
the abandoned woodpecker hole near- 
est the top and lives in complete safe- 
ty from marauders. 


The burrowing owl, so named be- 
cause of its habit of nesting in the 
abandoned holes of the prairie dog 
and the skunk in the plains region, 
carries on with its patrol both day 
and night. Found in the southeastern 
part of Canada as well as in the Unit- 
ed States, this nine-and-one-half-inch 
owl is credited with killing many 
harmful snakes and ground squirrels. 
Although it occasionally attacks a 
nighthawk, its beneficial qualities 
cannot be overlooked and it is truly 
an asset to mankind throughout its 
range. 

Five to seven white eggs are laid 
upon a heap of dried weeds, cow or 
horse dung, pieces of skin or other 
material in an enlarged chamber 
some five or ten feet from the en- 
trance of the abandoned burrow. If 
the burrowing owl cannot locate one 
of these ready-made homes, it will 
dig its own burrow with its strong 
claws. 

Scattered all over. the United 
States, the saw-whet owl has a pecu- 
liar voice suggesting the sound of a 
saw being filed; hence its name. It is 
smaller than the burrowing owl, mea- 
suring only eight inches, and it in- 
habits the dense foliage of spruce 
and hemlock groves. Mice, voles, and 
ground moles form its chief food. 
Because of its similarity of flight, the 
saw-whet owl is often mistaken for 
the woodcock by some hunters and it 
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frequently falls victim to its larger 
relative, the barred ow!. While it is 
a non-migratory species, it sometimes 
wanders from its usual hunting 
grounds during the fall and winter 
months and often will not return for 
a period of several years. 

It is not uncommon to find one 
sound asleep in the middle of the day 
in a spruce thicket somewhat hidden 
from the eyes of man, but clearly 
within tne vision of its enemy, the 
barred owl. There are many records 
of this owl being captured alive by 
man in this manner. Once, when | 
led a group of high school boys on a 
bird trip through a dark spruce for- 
est, we flushed one from a low 
branch. Had we been on our guard, 
we would probably have been able to 
capture and study it. 

The weird call of the more or less 
familiar screech owl is probably the 
best known of all the owls. Common 
all over the eastern part of North 
America, this ten-inch owl has sent 
many a shiver to one’s old bones with 
its pitiful call which really sounds 
more like a cry. Perhaps the name of 
“crying owl” would suit it better, but 
despite its mournful call, the screech 
owl is a faithful bird. This fact is 
proved by its habit of mating for life. 
or at least for a period of several 
years. Its eating habits are extreme- 
ly beneficial, and it feeds almost en- 
tirely upon mice and insects. In se- 
vere winter weather, it attacks the 
pesky English sparrow, a_ habit 






which should be welcomed in any 
community. Hollow trees and aban- 
doned woodpecker holes are its usual 
nesting sites, but 1 have seen it take 
possession of a nesting box. 

Representing the medium-sized 
owls are two closely related species— 
the shori-eared and the long-eared 
owls. Both are excellent mousers and 
both may be found in many parts of 
the United States, the short-eared 
breeding somewhat farther north than 
the other. Fourteen inches is the size 
of the short-eared and the long-eared 
measures sixteen inches. The short- 
eared builds its nest on a bog in a 
swamp, while the long-eared prefers 
a coniferous tree in which it builds 
quite high. The cat-like appearance 
of the long-eared with its large ear- 
tufts serves to distinguish between 
the two birds. 

Most owls, if they migrate at all, 
do so alone, but not so the short- 
eared. The practice of congregating 
in numbers during the migration pe- 
riod is very common with this owl. 
The presence of such congregations 
spells disaster for mice, gophers, rats 
and ground squirrels. The protection 
of both the short-eared and the long- 
eared owl will help tremendously in 
the fight against rodents. 

The familiar barn owl probably 
needs no introduction, especially to 
the rural dweller. Known to many 
as the “monkey-faced” owl, its heart- 
shaped face identifies it. It is a 

(Turn to page 44) 


The barred owl (opposite page) is a hunter of note. Screech 
owls (shown below) live almost entirely on mice and insects 
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SAW MILL 


The Soil Conservation District 
takes its portable mill direct 

to Rhode Island woodlots to 
provide a custom sawing service 


By ROBERT A. SCHRACK 
and L. RUSSELL ALBRIGHT 
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This newly sawed lumber was cut by the portable mill at the 


Here is the Jackson Lumber Harvester, dismantled and ready to 
Rhode Island Baptist Camp. Work was done in only a few hours 


be moved. The mill can be dismantled in about twenty minutes 


a need for a portable sawmill- 
ing service capable of moving 
from farm to farm and sawing small 
quantities of lumber from woodlots at 
a reasonable cost, have only to look 
to Rhode Island for a solution to 
their problem. A small portable mill, 
called the “Jackson Lumber Harvest- 
er,” was put into operation early in 
1948 by the Southern Rhode Island 
Soil Conservation District—and it 
has proved a boon to farm industry. 
Absence of such a custom sawing 
service had made many farmers for- 
get about cutting logs for lumber. 
If they did cut, it meant the cumber- 
some and laborious chore of hauling 
logs to a permanent mill. Or it meant 
virtually clearcutting a woodlot and 
bankrupting future growth in order 
to assemble enough logs to lure a lo- 
cal operator to move in with his saw- 
mill. 

The “Lumber Harvester” is capa- 
ble of moving from farm to farm 
doing custom sawing at economical 
costs for farmers who have as little as 
3,000 board feet of logs. It saws 
lumber with more than average ac- 
curacy, and it is so highly portable 
that moving the mill to another pile 
of logs is cheaper than moving the 
slabs and luniber piled up around the 
mill. 

And the farmers like it! This small 
mill means lumber to them—lumber 
for farm building, repairs, and for 
sale, lumber gained from scattered 
merchantable trees in woodlands de- 
scribed by the late P. M. Buttrick, in 
his appraisal made for The American 
Forestry Association in 1945, as verg- 
ing on the pathetic; lumber harvested 


P= eet who have long voiced 
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without overcutting the farm wood- 
lot or resorting to the chore of 
log hauling; lumber from woodlots 
classed as unmerchantable in many 
cases by commercial operators. 

The lumber harvester is the brain 
child of Clinton D. Jackson of Brew- 
ton, Alabama, and was designed by 
him around fifteen years ago. He be- 
lieved that if farm woodland manage- 
ment was to become an integral part 
of our nation’s agriculture, it would 
be necessary to replace the antiquated 
machinery and expensive sawmilling 
methods in use at that time. His rev- 
olutionary sawmill is the solution. 

To carry this theme one step fur- 
ther, his small mills were not sold 
outright until this year. Previously, 
the purchaser bought a franchise 
which could be revoked if the mill 
was used to saw logs harvested by 
poor forestry cutting practices. 

Rhode Island’s woodlands have 
been subjected to misuse for over 
three centuries. They have been 
burned and re-burned, grazed and re- 
grazed, clearcut and re-clearcut, and 


even hurricaned and re-hurricaned. It 
is certainly a tribute to Mother Na- 
ture that anything resembling a for- 
est remains at all. By far the ma- 
jority of the stands is young sprout 
hardwood of poor quality. Trees of 
sawlog size are few and scattered. 

The late Dr. B. E. Gilbert, then 
vice-director of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, dis- 
cussed the question of farm wood- 
land management with many local 
farmers. He found they were well 
aware that their woodlands were 
“sick,” but they had no one to pre- 
scribe woodland treatments. Through 
Dr. Gilbert’s efforts, Rhode Island re- 
ceived its first Norris-Doxey farm 
forester in 1940, 

Immediate farmer interest in this 
program drew his attention to the 
many soil conservation districts 
springing up all over the country. He 
foresaw the value of districts to a 
farm forestry program. Thanks to 
his efforts, Rhode Island’s soil con- 
servation districts enabling act is 
unique in its forestry provisions. By 
1945, organization of the three dis- 
tricts chartered by law to cover the 
state was completed. 

The newly-selected supervisors of 
the Southern Rhode Island Soil Con- 
servation District recognized the val- 
ue of Dr. Gilbert’s thinking. They 
sought ways and means of furthering 
a farm woodland management pro- 
gram, so they made a trip to Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, to see a small 
portable sawmill in operation. It was 
the Jackson Lumber Harvester. They 
decided then and there to investigate 
the possibility of getting one for 
Rhode Island. 
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With typical New England auster- 
ity they decided to find out what their 
neighbors thought about it. Early in 
1947 they arranged for farmers to 
see the same type mill operating in 
southern New Hampshire. The de- 
cision was made to obtain a similar 
mill for operation by the district. 
The sawmill was purchased early 
in 1947 with part of a $25,000 state 
appropriation for equipment to aid 
the three soil conservation districts in 
their programs. Delivery was delayed 
until late fall because of temporary 


keep the logging and sawmilling op- 
erations co-ordinated and running 
smoothly. 

The supervisors were deeply inter- 
ested in providing a better farm 
woodland management service. At 
their request a forestry specialist was 
assigned in August by the Soil Con- 
servation Service to handle the wood- 
land management program of all 
three Rhode Island soil conservation 
districts. This included putting the 
sawmill on a permanent operating 


basis. 





MY FAVORITE TREE 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
Noted minister and writer 





My favorite tree is the Sequoia. 
One of the oldest survivors on our 
planet, it embodies six traits so nec- 
essary to nations and people. 

It is straight. Had it been crooked, 
the law of gravitation would have 
pulled it to the dust. If it has a 
tendency to lean, it puts out an outer 
root as a prop. It keeps sound with- 
in, for its kark has an acid which 
borers don’t like. It has the power 
to heal wounds from fire by growing 
burl or scar tissue. Should lightning 
knock off its top, it refuses to stop 
growing, but puts on another top. 

As a group, Sequoias represent a 
society of mutual aid. They have no 
deep tap root, but live in clumps. As 
their roots intertwine, the strength 
of all is the strength of each. 








material shortages and pent-up war 
demand. 

The district had, by time of deliv- 
ery, received on loan from the Soil 
Conservalion Service a used truck 
and gasvline power unit. The power 
unit was mounted on the rear of the 
truck. A jackshaft assembly was then 
fashioned to run the saw at the prop- 
er speed. Operations were delayed, 
however, by a record snowfall. 

With the coming of spring, sawing 
began on several prearranged prac- 
tice jobs to feel out both mill and 
crew. On one of these the potentiali- 
ties of the harvester really blossomed 
forth. The mill was set up, sawed 
1,500 board feet of pine boards, dis- 
mantled and was on its way to an- 
other job in three hours. 

That first spring, the mill operated 
for several months and cut 120,000 
board feet. Operating costs and other 
essential data were lacking. Further- 
more, services of a farm forester were 
not available to farmers to help them 
plan their woodland programs and 
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Detailed time studies and opera- 
tional costs under local conditions 
were obtained. This information en- 
abled the supervisors to offer saw- 
milling service to farmers at speci- 
fied rates a thousand board feet, in 
place of mill rental on an hourly ba- 
sis. Hourly charges were objection- 
able because farmers were used to 
paying for their sawmill work at “so 
much a thousand.” They did not like 
paying “so much an hour” anymore 
than you would like buying eggs by 
the pound rather than in dozen units. 

A schedule of rates was set up with 
an average cost for sawing around 
$20 a thousand board feet. This rate 
is slightly higher or lower depending 
on the quality and quantity of logs, 
types of stock sawed, and the propor- 
tion of hardwood and softwood spe- 
cies. Hourly rates are still available 
to anyone desiring them. Special boat 
stock and rustic material for camp 
building are sawed on an hourly ba- 
sis. 

Cooperation of the sawyer and mill 





crew resulted in increased production 
by increasing the efficiency of the 
mill’s operation. Production on typi- 
cal farm custom sawing jobs aver- 
ages 450 to 600 board feet an hour 
in hardwoods, and slightly higher in 
pine. Production might be further 
increased through purchase of a larg- 
er power unit and by using a trained 
crew of five men instead of three 
men as now used. An edger, if the 
volume of work warranted the pur- 
chase price, would also materially in- 
crease production by eliminating use 
of the head saw for edging. 

The supervisors are not interested 
in large-scale lumbering operations. 
Their objective is to promote good 
farm woodland management. The 
lumber harvester is one phase of this 
program. The forestry specialist also 
aids farmers in the development of 
an all-round good woodland program 
embracing such practices as_thin- 
nings and improvement cuttings in 
young stands, impressing the farmer 
with the art of growing trees as well 
as harvesting them. Favorable and 
complimentary comments by farmers 
furnish ample evidence that they ap- 
preciate the district’s woodland pro- 
gram. 

For an inside view of a typical 
farm operation, imagine yourself as 
a farmer and let’s go on a visit with 
the local Soil Conservation Service 
forestry specialist. 

The forester calls at your farm at 
the appointed time. Walking along 
toward your woodland, your curios- 
ity about that portable sawmill gets 
the best of you. You soon learn the 
mill’s features from him. One learns 
that built-in leveling jacks provide 
fast, accurate leveling for each new 
set-up, enabling the mill to be set up 
and ready to saw in from a half to 
one hour's time after moving in. And 
that it can be dismantled and ready 
for moving to the next job even fast- 
er—in approximately fifteen minutes. 
You learn the eighteen-foot carriage 
rides on a thirty-two-foot framework 
of electrically welded tubular steel, 
and can saw those long twenty-foot 
stringers you need. You are amazed 
to learn that the mill can be towed 
safely at road speeds up to forty-five 
miles an hour. 

Now it’s your turn to talk. You 
describe the kind of lumber and fram- 
ing material you need, and estimate 
that you'll want a total of about 2,000 
board feet. You are told that amount 
is not quite enough to make a practi- 
cal set-up, and the forester suggests 
you try to cut some extra material for 
sale. 

By this time you and the forester 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Lakes 


LAKE is like a human. It can’t 
stay young forever. Yes, your 
favorite lake is growing older. 

Sooner or later it will become a de- 
crepit, fishless bog. 

Now don’t get excited. Your lake 
probably isn’t going to apply for a 
pension in your lifetime. But it may 
retire from active duty before your 
great-grandchildren are around to en- 
joy it, and almost inevitably your lake 
will call it quits in a matter of thou- 
sands of years. 

A lake, in other words, isn’t a per- 
manent fixture of the landscape. It’s 
a changing thing. Like a human be- 
ing, a lake is born, grows up, and 
finally dies. 

The exact D- (for death) Day of 
your lake may not be important to 
you personally. But the fact that it 
is steadily growing older is important 
during your own outdoor days. This 
is because the aging of your lake has 


It isn’t likely your favorite lake 
can’t expect it to be changeless, either. 
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Can't Live Forever 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


a great deal to do with its era-by-era 
condition and consequently with the 
amount and kind of the aquatic life 
it contains. 

Let it be clear that when we talk 
about the “age” of your lake, we 
aren’t talking about how old it is in 
terms of calendar years. We're talk- 
ing about how old it is in terms of 
productivity. Some men are just get- 
ting going when they’re forty, and 
others have lost their grip before 
they’re forty-five. It’s the same with 
lakes. One may be “young” at the 
“age” of 10,000 years, and another 
lake of the same calendar year may 
actually be approaching extinction as 
a usable body of water. 

And we’re talking here about typi- 
cal lakes, excluding bog lakes, glacial 
stream lakes, polar lakes, desert lakes 
and tropical lakes. 
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How and why is your lake grow- 
ing older? 

“Young” lakes have certain things 
in common. Their watersheds are or- 
dinarily comparatively barren and 
unproductive. Their waters contain a 
low supply of natural fertilizers and 
the micrescopic plants and animals 
known as plankton. Their bottom 
layers have a large amount of that 
life-giving element, oxygen. “Young” 
lakes tend in our day to be the deep 
ones. 


During the course of time there 
will always be a surplus of sediments 
building up in a lake from the life 
processes going on in it and in its 
watershed. The main sources of these 
bottom materials are the bodies of 
plankton organisms which die and 
sink, plant and animal remains, wind- 
blown matter, and eroded soil. The 
“voung” lake is consequently gradu- 

(Turn to page 42) 


will turn up its heels and disappear before your very eyes. But you 
Like a human being, a lake is born, grows up and finally dies 



































KNOWING 


YOUR TREES 


—_ Acer pseudoplatanus, Linnaeus 


SYCAMORE MAPLE 








By WARREN D. BRUSH 


LIKE the Norway maple, sycamore maple is a European 
species which has been cultivated in the United States for 
many years. In England it is called “sycamore,” while 


the sycamore as we know it goes under the name “plane- 
tree” —a name sometimes used for sycamore in the United 





L. W. Brownell 


Sycamore Maple, also known as “planetree," attains a 
usual height of 70 feet and has a large spreading head 


States. The name pseudoplatanus means false sycamore 
or false planetree. Sycamore maple attains a usual height 
of about 70 feet with a large spreading head. When 
grown in the open, it resembles Norway maple in form, 
with its short trunk, spreading limbs, and rounded crown, 
but the top is generally not so compact. 

The smooth, dark green, five-lobed leaves resemble 
those of our native sycamore. They are three and a half 
to seven inches across, thick and leathery in texture, and 
pale underneath with prominent hairs on the principal 
veins. The margins of the lobes are wavy and bluntly 
toothed and the base is heart-shaped. 






The yellowish green flowers open in May and hang 
from long stalks. The double-winged fruits or keys, which 
mature in August and September, cling to the twigs over 
winter in long pendulous clusters. Each of the two wide- 
spreading wings has a small seed or nutlet at its base. 





Devereux Butcher 


The leaves are smooth, dark 
green and leathery in texture 





L. W. Brewnell 


When grown in the open, it resembles Norway maple in form, 
with its short trunk, spreading limbs and rounded crown 
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Devereux Butcher 
The double-winged fruits or keys, which mature in August 
and September, cling to the twigs over winter in clusters 
Devereux Butcher 
The flowers are yellowish green in color and hang 
from long stalks. They generally open sometime in May 
The winter buds are green and hence can be distin- 
guished from those of Norway maple which are reddish. 
The bark resembles that of most of the maples, breaking 
into broad flaky scales. 


Sycamore maple is an important timber tree in Europe, 
ranking in value with our sugar maple. Figured wood 
sliced into thin veneer and artificially stained gray is 
known as harewood and silver greywood and is highly 
valued in cabinet work. The tree is well liked in Europe 
as a shade and street tree but it does not seem to thrive 
as well under our conditions as at home. It grows rapid- 
ly but lacks the hardiness of Norway maple and is more 
subject to disease and boring insects. When grown in 
the United States, sycamore maple is likely to be short- 
lived. In form it is not so attractive as Norway maple as 
the crown is somewhat too spreading to use except on 
wide avenues, and as a street tree it 
is in general not as satisfactory as 
the native sugar maple. While it is 


The bark, which closely resembles that of other maples 
known in this country, breaks into broad, flaky scales 











not cultivated in the United States 
nearly as much as the Norway maple 
it does constitute an unusual and in- 
teresting form in the plantings of 
many cities, particularly in the East. 


There are many horticultural varie- 
ties desirable for ornamental use on 
lawns and in gardens. Some of them 
have purplish red leaves, and others 
have leaves with white blotches and 
spots while still others bear attractive 
bright red fruit. 











Dr. A. b&b. Huvusid 








Sycamore winter Like the Norway maple, Sycamore Mapie is a European species 
buds are green which has been cultivated in the United States for many years 
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Frank Avery—his shrewd eyes detected the true beauty of sagewood 


Sagebrush Artisan 


By ROBERT H. FORBES 


S a young man, Frank Avery 
was mighty busy trying to 


qualify as a homesteader on 
his southern Idaho reclamation claim 
and serving as the first railroad sta- 
tion agent at three different commu- 
nities. Once he had “proved up” 
on his homestead claim, he had to 
spend every spare moment carving 
acreage out of the sagebrush deso- 
lation on his land. 

Sagebrush was everywhere then. 
just something to be yanked from the 
ground by the settlers in their fran- 
tic haste to clear the land. Everyone 
thought the land was the only thing 
of value on those plains—land which 
would soon produce a flood of pota- 
toes, alfalfa and sugar beets to place 
the region on the world’s agricultural 
map. It was while clearing this land 
that Frank discovered a latent value 
in the silvery sage which led him to 
make a resolution that was to be 
many years in fulfillment. 

But let Frank, who has now re- 
tired to a pleasant home in Jerome, 
Idaho, tell about his plan of yester- 
year: “Ordinarily, when chopping 
the brush into manageable pieces, I’d 
bring the ax down across the wood. 
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But one day I struck a glancing blow 
and split a stick. There before my 
*yes was a section of wood as beauti- 
fully figured as any I had ever seen. 
It was much like the foreign walnut 
which brings a fancy price when 
worked into tabletops.” 

Right then and there Frank deter- 
mined that someday he would look 
further into the wood of the lowly 
sagebrush. 

“But I never seemed to have time 
to learn woodworking,” he said. “A 


These silvery-grained products from Avery’s lathe include a “sniffer,” 
(the compact-size object), carried by many Idaho soldiers during the war 












































station agent, homesteader and father 
was too busy to do much outside of 
his regular duties. I spared only fleet- 
ing chances to work at what I re- 
solved would someday he a first-class 
hobby—making articles of distinction 
from the plentiful Idaho sage.” 

It was not until his retirement from 
the railroad that Frank was able to 
fulfill his dream. At the age of sev- 
enty, when most men are glad to lean 
back and let someone else make 
things, he started from scratch to 
learn woodworking. Today he has a 
workshop that runs smoothly, and he 
is able to bank the earnings of a brisk 
little business from trinkets custom. 
made for people all over the world. 

In a sagewood guest log which he 
keeps, hundreds of local visitors, and 
scores of people from across the coun- 
try and farther away, have signed 
their names. Each of these, as well as 
hundreds of mail customers, has re- 
ceived a suitable souvenir of Idaho, 
ranging from salt and pepper shak- 
ers, candlesticks and picture frames 
to such ambitious items as lamp 
stands, and gavels for dignitaries. 

The most interesting product of his 
ingenuity is a sagewood “sniffer,” 
which he made for neighborhood 
boys before they went overseas dur- 
ing the war. These “Idaho television 
sets” are about the size of a ladies’ 
compact and turned to resemble them 
with a base and lid. Instead of con- 
taining powder or rouge, the “snif- 
fer” holds crushed leaves of aromatic 
sage. 

These helped many local boys over 
the hurdle of homesickness during 
the war. A “sniffer” taken to the 
European theater by a Jerome boy, 
Jack Peterson, was continually in his 
pocket through twenty-one months in 
a German prison camp. Jack thanked 
Frank many times for that thread of 
memory, which spanned oceans and 
allowed him to wander through half 


(Turn to page 43) 
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With an Oliver “Cletrac” crawler tractor and 
Sargent Log Loader, one man can load out 
your logs! From his tractor seat, your operator 
can pick up a sawmill length log, lift it high 
enough to clear the largest truck, and place it 
accurately in position on the truck. 

This new one-man log loader is a cost- 
cutting, time saving unit that puts more 
profit in your pocket. First, because one man 
performs the entire operation; second, because 
the unit is highly mobile . . . it can be quickly 
moved wherever you want to speed up the 
logging operations. 


Cletrac 


a product of 


The OLIVER Corporation 


A complete line of Crawler and Industrial Wheel Tractors 
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And that’s not all. When you’re not loaa- 
ing out logs, the unit can be quickly and 
economically equipped with a bulldozer or 
anglegrader for trai! building; with a bucket 
to form a versatile tractor shovel for snow 
removal or loading out rock, gravel or other 
material; with a back hoe for trench digging. 
There’s virtually no limit to the number of 
useful tasks an Oliver ‘“‘Cletrac”’ 
and Sargent Overhead can do. 
For all the facts, see your 
Oliver “‘Cletrac’”’ dealer or mail 
coupon below. 
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New AIRCOOLED Model $ 


Four-cycle, aircooled, 6 hp. motor, self-contained 
gasoline tank integral with crankcase and pump 
base. Choice of volume up to 36 g.p.m. or pressure up 
to 325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 





New LIGHTWEIGHT Model 5-A 


Maximum portability —weighs only 38 Ibs. Offered 
with choice of two pumps for volume up to 32 g.p.m. 
or for pressure up to 275 p.s.i. 





Famous TYPE Y 


++» proved in years of use by public and private forest 
fire protection agencies. Perfected, dependable, 
adaptable to all modern accessories and techniques. 


WRITE FOR full specifications on any model 
above, accessory catalog, or suggestions as to 
applying portable pumpers to your fire problem. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, held during the week of August 
21 in Baltimore, Maryland, was 
marked by the memorial planting of 
a twenty-five-year-old Norway spruce 
in Baltimore’s Crimea Park. The tree 
was moved from Bethesda, Maryland, 
to Baltimore on the day of planting, 
and the ceremony was presided over 
by Norman Armstrong, Conference 
president. A feature of the annual 
banquet was the honoring of past 
Conference presidents with the pres- 
entation of a scroll containing a rec- 
ord of their service. 

Of especial interest to home own- 
ers was a paper presented by Ernest 
N. Cory of the University of Mary- 
land on the control of some trouble- 
some insects which attack and spoil 
shade trees. Doctor Cory stressed the 
proper choice and use of insecticides 
in his discussion of how to combat 
elm leaf beetle, mimosa web worm, 
oak scale and holly scale. 

The importance of proper shade 
tree care was brought out by Mrs. 
Garret Smith, director of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions, who stated that New 
Jersey’s 60,000 municipally controlled 
trees were valued at six million dol- 
lars. She cited comparable values for 
shade trees controlled by other states 
and municipalities. 


Edwin R. Butler has been named 
assistant managing director for Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
according to Managing Director 
Charles A. Gillett. Butler has been 
serving as public relations director 
for Southern Hardwood Producers, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., and has had 
twenty-six years’ experience in the 
advertising, editorial, art and pub- 


lishing fields. 


Another huge increase in the 
South’s production of forest tree seed- 
lings is scheduled for the 1950 plant- 
ing season, according to reports 
which eleven Southern state foresters 
have filed with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice’s Southern Region office in At- 
lanta, Georgia. The goal for the ap- 
proaching planting season is 230 mil- 
lion seedlings—an increase of nearly 
sixty-five percent over last year’s rec- 
ord breaking distribution of 148,826,- 
000! 


The southern states haxe expanded 


rt their program of seedling production 


+ 





to a figure twelve times greater than 
it was only four years ago. State for- 
esters are bending every effort in an 
attempt to meet a heavy public de- 
mand for trees for reforestation, but 
as yet, according to J. Herbert Stone, 
Southern Regional Forester at At- 
lanta, the demand continues to exceed 
the supply. 


Robert N. Hoskins, industrial 
forester with the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, was appointed recently to 
direct the conservation program of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, according to an announce- 
ment by Clifford B. Cooper, national 
president of the Junior Chamber. 
Hoskins has been with the Seaboard 
Railroad since 1945 and has been ex- 
tremely active in forestry matters on 
the East Coast. 


A technician from Great Britain’s 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (D.S.I.R.) has arrived 
in the United States to begin studies 
with a view to improving British tim- 
ber-seasoning technologies, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
has announced. He is W. C. Stevens, 
of the Forest Products Research Lab- 
oratory, who has started a three- 
month study both in this country and 
in Canada to gather information con- 
cerning improved methods of season- 
ing wood. British technicians have 
followed U. S. developments through 
exchanges of information, but for 
more than twenty years they have 
had no first-hand contact with Amer- 
ican timber seasoning authorities. 


Jack B. Dodd has recently been 
transferred by the National Park 
Service from its San Francisco office 
to Washington, D. C., where he will 
serve on the staff of the National Park 
Service’s chief forester, John D. Coff- 
man. Dodd has been with the Na- 
tional Park Service as a forester since 
1932, except for brief service on the 
Chippewa National Forest in Minne- 
sota and four years of Army service. 


William Vogt, author of the much 
discussed and best-selling book. 
“Road to Survival,” will serve as sum- 
marizer of the fifteenth North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference to be held 
March 6, 7 and 8 in San Francisco, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Vogt is chief of the 
conservation section of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 
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Spiral Ring Mystery 
By Joe Marsh 


Wood experts on two continents 
were at a loss to explain the spiral 
configuration on a section of a 
seventy-three-year-old spruce _ tree 
found in 1934 by my brother, Bill 
Marsh, during a fishing trip in 
Canada. 

Found at the fishing camp on the 
LaValle River in Quebec, the section 
was later sent to Edmund Secrest. 
chief forester of Ohio, who asked 
permission to photograph it and send 
copies to such qualified experts as 
Dr. Arthur Kohler, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Dr. H. J. Lutz, of the Yale 
University Forestry School; Dr. 





Experts were stumped when asked 


to explain these spiral rings 
Munch, of the Munich Forestry In- 
stitute in Germany; and Dr. Hart- 
man, noted Vienna forester. Their 
report was: 

“The spiral configuration is indeed 
unusual. Only once before have we 
observed anything like it. The pecu- 
liar configuration is due to bands of 
compression wood which appeared 
in adjacent sectors in successive an- 
nual rings throughout almost the en- 
tire life of the tree. The formation of 
compression wood in conifers is not 
unusual or even its appearance in 
different sectors of the same tree, 
but to have the compression wood 
appear continuously in adjacent sec- 
tors is not only unusual but unex- 
plainable. 


“Compression wood is confined 
practically entirely to the lower side 
of leaning coniferous tree trunks 
and of branches. It is conceivable 
that a tree growing on a rotating 
‘island’ on the edge of a glacier or 
slow landslide might lean in a slight- 
ly different direction during each 
succeeding year, but we have no evi- 
dence that such was the case with 
this specimen.” 


Smashingq.. 
Knock- out.. 







Walloping..- 


atall shotqua ranges WIth... 


REMINGTON “EXPRESS SHELLS 


A whistle of swift wings . . . the 
WHAM of a powerful shell. That’s the 
moment supreme in hunting. And, at 
all shotgun ranges, Remington Express 
shells give you the crashing impact, the 
smashing power that knocks ’em down 
to stay. 

Remington Flat-Top Crimp assures 
perfect patterns shot after shot for fast- 
flying ducks or geese. ‘‘Kleanbore”’ prim- 
ing doesn’t cause rust or corrosion. Spe- 
cial wads keep power behind the shot, 
progressive burning powder provides ex- 
tra wallop. Get more fun from shooting. 
Pick the power load . . . the load for per- 
fect patterns ... Pick Remington Ex- 
press shells. 


‘Uf It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington 


“Express” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by R 








HERE’S PROOF OF THE 
WALLOPING POWER OF 
REMINGTON “’EXPRESS”’ SHELLS 





Here's proof of penetration! These 
tests were made at 30, 40, and 50 
yards, with No. 4 shot, using Y%-inch 
planks. Note deep pellet penetration. 
That's the kind of penetrating power 
you get with every Remington Express 
shell. Make this test yourself. 


‘Nex a 4 





Spark photo shows unobstructed flight 
of shot charge produced by Reming- 
ton Flat-Top Crimp. The result—a per- 
fect pattern that delivers maximum 
power and absolutely uniform dis- 
tribution of shot pellets. No “holes” or 
thin areas for game to slip through. 





A miniature cannon ball! Each No. 4 
pellet from a Remington Express shell 
leaves the muzzle of a 12-gauge 30- 
inch barrel at about 1360 feet per 
second; has energy of about 13 foot- 
pounds. There's power a-plenty in the 
shot charge from a Remington Express 
shell! 











Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 
tor advertising rates in this Department. 








WILLIAM T. COX 
Consulting Forester - Biologist 


Experience includes appraising timber tracts, locat- 
ing sawmills, pulpmills and other wood working 
plant sites; suggesting methods of operation and 

pl ing permanent tie supplies 
for railroads, advising on establishment of live 
snow fences, determining fire losses in wood- 
lands. suggesting sources for obtaining various 
kinds of timber; and making plans for the best 
Management and use of timber and other re- 
sources on tracts of wild land. 

Member Suciety of American Foresters, Bio- 
logical Society, Explorers Club of America. 
Write to 2186 DOSWELL AVENUE, ST. 
PAUL 8, MINNESOTA. 











FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Management « Acquisition 
Marketing « Conservation 
Cruising « Throughout 

the South 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 
Madison, Florida 








JOHN F. KELLOGG 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
Phone 3786 
Route One, Winnfield, Louisiana 


OFFERING SMALL LANDOWNERS: 
¢ Timber Management Service 
e Timber Marketing Service 


Senior Member Society of American Foresters 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates — Appraisals — Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 











REFORESTATION TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


SHADE, ORNAMENTAL & 
NUT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Write for Price List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., Inc. 
McMinnville, Tennessee 











YOU ‘sss REDWOOD TREE 


Booklet 


50c 


Postpaid 


RARE PLANT CLUB + Box 233 AF - KENTFIELD, CALIF 





Smoke Jumpers Carry On 
(From page 19) 


were again hard at work, trying to 
complete the “mop-up” and keep a 
noon-time appointment with a truck 
several miles away. Much work had 
to be done in a short time. Several 
“hot spots,” places where accumu- 
lated fuel had smoldered all night, 
were found by probing around with 
bare hands. 

The Sheep Creek fire made no 
headlines. No one outside of the 
Payette organization paid any atten- 
tion to it. They considered it for 
only thirty-six hours aside from a 
blue-headed tack on a wall map. 
Bruce, Max and Del had kept it in 
the “A” class of fires less than one- 
quarter acre in size because things 
clicked for prompt suppression. 

This minute fire could have burned 
over hundreds of acres, if not given 
fast attention. The fuel supply—a 
thick forest—was present. Later in 
the day burning conditions would 
have been perfect for such a spread. 

Practical smoke jumping in the 
West has grown since its start in 
1939, when experimental jumps at 
Winthrop, Washington, on the Che- 
lan National Forest, were completed 
with only minor hitches. These were 
supervised by the late David P. God- 
win, Forest Service assistant chief of 
fire control and long-time proponent 
of aerial forest protection. 

Smoke jumping has proved quick, 
efficient and economical. Glenn 
Thompson, fire control man of the 
Payette National Forest from the in- 
ception of smoke jumping there until 
after the 1948 fire season, made a 
careful analysis of these factors. 

“Ninety-nine percent of lightning- 
set fires on our forest have been held 
under ten acres in size by prompt 
smoke jumping action,” he estimates. 
“Compare that with acreage burned 
in 10 major fires between 1931 and 
1939. They covered a total of 136,- 
119 acres and cost $467,685 to sup 
press by ground methods. But para- 
chuting fire fighters could have held 
each of them to one acre in size at a 
cost of $1,000 apiece.” 

Permanent smoke-jumper _ bases 
now have been established at five loca- 
tions in as many western states. Each 
is primarily for the control of forest 
fires starting in wilderness terrain. 
But a small crew of smoke jumpers, 
first set up in 1948 at Boise, Idaho, 
marks a new use of these capable 
men. 


“A major portion of our area is 


within two hours by road and trail 
of an established fire-fighting sta- 
tion,” says James W. Farrell, super- 
visor of the Boise National Forest. 
“However, that figure is too high, 
when economic values of potential 
fire loss are considered.” 


Missoula and outlying posts in 
western Montana have been large 
smoke jumping centers since 194]. 
Forest Service attention to the north- 
ern Rocky Mountains was shifted 
then from the Pacific Coast states, 
where early experiments in forest 
protection from the air were cen- 
tered. This was because of the large 
amount of roadless forest close by 
and the willing cooperation of the 
Johnson Flying Service of that city. 

The year 1945 saw expanded use 
of smoke jumpers on large fires in 
Montana. Up to seventy-five jumpers 
have since spearheaded control on 
fires grown out of the ordinary 
“smoke jumper” stage. Some of these 
were on the Continental Unit— a 
two-million-acre wilderness taking in 
parts of the Flathead, Lewis and 
Clark, Lolo and Helena national 
forests. 

The year 1947 marked another ex- 
pansion of smoke jumping—this time 
to the Southwest with a base of op- 
erations at Deming, New Mexico. 
Small groups of Northwest smoke 
jumpers have been dispatched from 
Missoula to Deming during May and 
June each year since then. This ef- 
fects a very workable exchange. Fire 
danger in southwestern forests is 
greatest early in the season. In the 
northern Rockies this period usually 
extends from July through Septem- 
ber. 

“Twenty-three southwestern forest 
fires in 1948 and 14 in 1949 were 
handled satisfactorily by our ex- 
change group,” says Don Beck, For- 
est Service fire chief at Albuquerque, 
N.M 

Cautious area expansion of smoke 
jumping continues. This is in addi- 
tion to further refinement of para- 
chuting equipment and_ technique, 
expansion of wilderness search and 
rescue activity and other experiments 
in aerial fire control. 

Best of all, this is being done safe 
in the knowledge that forest fire sup- 
pression by air-borne shock troops 
saves taxpayers thousands of dol- 
lars. Another decade will undoubt- 
edly bring smoke-jumper usefulness 
unheard of in 1949. 
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. A Motor Grader with 
* ALL-WHEEL STEER 


ee eee 


y On a ee 

as one with front steer only 

: ad 

Brvstin- Western “8-H,” *99-H”’ and Master Short radius curves and sharp corners are no problem. Making a ditch cut 


around the corner shown in the picture above is easy for the A-W operator — 
impossible with any other grader. 


“99” Power Graders travel quickly and easily to 
places inaccessible to ordinary graders, maneuver 
around obstructions such as culverts, bridges or 


poles, grade sharp reverse curves, and move the 


EPPA, 


heaviest windrows farther and faster with no inter- 
ference from front axle, frame or scarifier. All-Wheel 
Steer saves time on every job, makes it possible to 


do more jobs—faster, easier and cheaper, under all 





ground and road conditions every month in the year. 


Using All-Wheel Steer to offset the front and reer trucks enables the A-W 
machine to do superb finishing on any slope. In the picture above, the grader 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY e AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S A is finishing an inslope, working up from the ditch, leaving no tire marks to 


mar the surface. 





Offsetting the grader through All-Wheel Steer neutralizes side thrust. In the photo Ditches too wet, or too muddy, to furnish traction for ordinary graders are 
above, the rear drivers push behind the “‘toe’’ of the blade, the front drivers pull handled easily by the A-W machine as in the photo above. Rear Steer puts 
ahead of the “heel.’’ All wheels stay clear of the heavy windrow. the back wheels up where the “going is good’’—but only Rear Steer can do it. 
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TreeP 





The Only Tree Planting Sled 


Sled construction hugs rough 
ground, prevents slipping on steep 
hillsides. Special plow assures 
good planting in wide variety of 
soils. Economical for the largest 
or the smallest job. 


Order now from 


TreeP 


P. O. Box 163 
University Station Syracuse 10, N. Y. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








A Sawmill Goes to the Logs 
(From page 26) 


have reached your woodland, and as 
you roam around you discuss the 
reasons for cutting certain trees and 
leaving others. You mark each tree 
that is to be cut. In several hours 
time you have become reasonably 
well acquainted with the principles of 
selecting trees for removal, and you 
are told to continue marking until 
you have marked all trees for remov- 
al this year. Before leaving, the for- 
ester suggests that you contact a local 
flooring mill for possible outlets for 
the extra material you expect to cut 
for sale. 


Your next problem is to get the 
trees cut into logs. It is probable 
that you have neither the time nor 
the help to do this job yourself. For- 
tunately, you have a neighbor who 
owns a chain saw, so you hire him 
and his brother to fell and buck up 
your trees for $12 a thousand board 
feet. You decide to tackle the skid- 
ding job yourself. 

The forestry specialist visits you 
again and checks the rest of your 
marking. He estimates that between 
the logs already cut and the remain- 
ing marked trees, you have close to 
10.000 board feet. Since your trees 
are scattered over a rather large area, 
he helps you select two sites for set- 
ting up the mill. This will consider- 
ably reduce the amount of time and 
effort necessary to yard your logs. 
You are asked to use a log sled for 
yarding so the logs will be kept clean. 








before Christmas! 





CARDS OF WOOD 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 


cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 4 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 


say 


“Merry 
Chris imas ’ 








This will avoid costly mill shutdowns 
to sharpen the saw. 

Soon you are notified that your 
name is next on the mill’s itinerary. 
On the day the mill arrives you are 
ready to take care of your end of the 
arrangement by keeping logs on the 
skids ready for the saw. The mill is 
accompanied by a three-man crew— 
sawyer, tail-sawyer and off-bearer. 

This is your opportunity to check 
that story about the mill being ready 
to saw in less than an hour. Joe 
Lemner, the sawyer, has moved and 
set up the mill many times, so he 
knows exactly how to do it. Soon 
the first log is rolled on to the car- 
riage and the first slab drops off just 
about fifty minutes from the time the 
mill arrived. Joe isn’t boasting when 
he tells you that fifty minutes is just 
“fair.” 

The mill runs steadily until noon. 
Before going to lunch you check the 
dimensions of the material already 
sawed. After checking a dozen pieces 
you are ready to admit that this is not 
just an ordinary “peckerwood” type 
of mill. Every piece you have mea- 
sured is accurately sawed and the di- 
mensions are just what they’re sup- 
posed to be. 

By the time you return, Joe has 
touched up the saw teeth and the 
crew has started sawing. Logs at the 
first set-up are sawed by the middle 
of the afternoon. The crew immedi- 
ately starts to dismantle the mill and 
in less than twenty minutes it is ready 
to move to your second set-up. 

The entire job is finished the fol- 
lowing day. The off-bearer’s tally 
shows that 9,500 board feet of 
boards, framing material and three- 
inch planking have been produced. 
It took fifteen hours to do the job. 

You make a few rapid calculations 
with these results: (1) the mill aver- 
eraged 635 board feet an hour, (2) 
sawing cost you $15.75 a thousand 
board feet, (3) total cash outlay, not 
counting your own labor, was less 
than $30 a thousand board feet. Your 
costs are somewhat lower than aver- 
age because of the fact you produced 
about 7,000 feet of three-inch plank- 
ing. The manager of the flooring mill 
has quoted you a price of $90 a thou- 
sand to manufacture this material in- 
to hardwood flooring, which will then 
be worth about $250 a thousand. 

You finally reach the conclusion 
that for a cash investment of about 
$900 and some of your own labor, 
you hav? 2,500 board feet of lumber 
for your own use and 7,000 board 
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feet of material for sale with a value 
of about $1,750. And since the port- 
able sawmill was able to do a profit- 
able job on a small quantity of logs, 
you have not overcut your farm 
woodland. You can look forward to 
doing a similar job in another few 
years. 


The above is a description of what 
actually happened to Edward Vock 
of Burrillville, Rhode Island. 

But what of the small set-ups in the 
3,000 board feet range? The Lilli- 
bridge farm in South Kingstown fur- 
nishes a typical example. In eight 
and one-half hours the portable mill 
was set up, sawed 3,400 board feet 
of oak boards and framing, was dis- 
mantled and moved to the next farm 
about ten miles away. Sawing ex- 
penses to the farmer amounted to 
$21.50 a thousand board feet. 

Many other farmers have similar- 
ly benefited from this service. In ad- 
dition to their lumber they also re- 
tain the sawdust and slabs, which in 
Rhode Island are worth approximate- 
ly $5 foe every thousand board feet 
sawed. Skidding is made easier and 
cheaper by moving the mill to the 
logs. Any material, from lumber to 
bridge stringers and log sled and 
truck body stock to special boat stock, 
is custom sawed as desired by the 
farmer. Approximately 300 thousand 
board feet of lumber was sawed for 
Rhode Island farmers during the past 
winter. 

Labor rates in Rhode Island are 
among the highest in the country. 
Consequently farm labor is costly and 
scarce. Farm labor is not usually 
available to enable the mill to operate 
with a smaller crew than three men 
and depends on farm help for sawing. 
As a result local farmers must pay a 
higher price a thousand board feet 
than would be necessary elsewhere. 
They do not, however, think that rates 
averaging $18 to $22.50 a thousand 
are expensive for this service. They 
feel that it’s cheaper and involves less 
time and effort than would be re- 
quired if they were to haul their logs 
to the nearest mill. 

Lumber production per farm in 
Rhode Island will continue to be low 
for some years to come. By elimi- 
nating destructive clear-cutting, the 
portable sawmill will help to grow 
better trees and increase growth in 
farm woodlots. Farmers have already 
done more selective cutting in two 
years than in any previous ten-year 
period. ‘thanks to the soil conserva- 
tion district supervisors and the port- 
able sawmill, Dr. Gilbert’s vision of 
woodland management as an impor- 
tant part of Rhode Island’s agricul- 
ture has become brighter and clearer. 





NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 





for Santa Fe Shippers 


%* Indicates Santa Fe 
Traffic Office 
— Indicates principal Santa Fe Rail Lines 


Santa Fe Traffic Offices 
are conveniently located to 





serve freight shippers in all 
parts of the nation 


Wherever you are located in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned 
to your locality and at your service. 


Each traffic office has direct commu- 
nication by telephone or teletype with 
other Santa Fe offices, and are fully 
equipped to give you promptly the 
information and service you want. 

Santa Fe freight men know their 
business. They know your territory 
and ours—and your local freight prob- 
lems, too. Because these men believe 
in giving service, you will find it worth 
while to call them about your freight 
shipments. 


Look over this listing of traffic offices 
and call the one nearest you for friend- 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. 


SHIP via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 











Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chanute, Kan. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland, O. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, la. 

Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterrey, Mex. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Peoria, lil. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah . 

San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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TREES GROW! 


Our modern sawmills and 
manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated at Toledo, Oregon, in 
the very heart of the finest 
timber-growing land in the 
world. 


Here we have established 
a Tree Farm. We are apply- 
ing all the knowledge science 
has uncovered down through 
the years to grow a continu- 
ing crop of trees. Our plans 
are not for just this year and 
next, but for decades on dec- 
ades ahead. We plan in 
terms of 100 years. 

Timber will come from 
our Tree Farms forever and 
we will cut each year only 
as much as the land will 
grow in a year. 


C. D. JOHNSON 


Lumber Corporation 


Office: Portland Mills: Toledo 














50 YEARS 


THE 


URANIA LUMBER 
CO., Ltb. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


TREE FARMERS 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood 


and 


Hardwood Flooring 





Trail Riders 


(From page 4) 


Mrs. Henry R. Hayes, New Canaan, 
Conn.; Philip Hayes, New Canaan, 
Conn.; Robert N. Herren, Oswego, 
Ill.; Walter Herren, Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Miss Helen K. Ketterer, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.; Louis S. Lebowitz, 
Newark, N. J.; Leon M. Levy, Scran- 
ton, Penna.; Dr. Mary E. Mercer, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Ella May 
Ottery, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Miss 
Ellen Virginia Seaman, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J.; Morris L. Simons, Jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Millicent Steb- 
bins, Chicago IIl.; Albert G. Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inyo-Kern Wilderness, Expe- 
dition No. 12—Miss Myra Booth, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Miss Virginia 
R. Coleman, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Crew, San Ga- 
briel, Calif.; Gerald R. Dalmadge, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Glynn Ellsworth, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Miss Eunice Elton, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mrs. Sumner Everingham, 
Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. F. J. Knoeppel, 
San Marino, Calif.; Miss Phyllis L. 
Magnuson, Berkeley, Calif.; Miss 
Teresa Mangin, Paterson, N. J.; 
Lewis B. Reynolds, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Miss Lasley Scholl, Arcadia, 
Calif.; Miss Leona W. Smith, Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif.; Miss Halberta 
Steensland, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Caroline Thompson, San Marino, 
Calif.; Mrs. William F. Thompson, 
San Marino, Calif.; Shirley W. Al- 
len, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Sumner 
Everingham, Oakland, Calif. 


Pecos Wilderness, Expedition 
No. 13—Charles L. Borklund, 
Jr., Foley, Fla.; Dr. Joseph Buch- 
man, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Law- 
rence R. Burdge, Red Bank, N. J.; 
Dr. Corwin S. Clarke, Jackson, 
Mich,; Herman P. Denner, Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Miss Lilian 
Egleston, Fresno, Calif.; Dr. H. N. 
Elfenbaum, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Eliza- 
beth Falconer, Shaker Heights, O.; 





John Ferguson, Baltimore, Md, 
Richard B. Gordon, Marlboro, 
N. J.; Miss E. Virginia Hook, Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif.; Ira Kaplan, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Vicky Krider, 
Middlebury, Ind.; C. Reuben Ohlson, 
Rockford, Ill.; Herbert Ohlson, 
Rockford, Ill.; Miss Caryl Ostrowe, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Albert F. 
Sinclair, Valhalla, N. Y.; Robert I. 
Snajdr, Cleveland, O.; Miss Ruth H. 
Steidle, New York, N. Y.; Miss 
Miriam H. Stein, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Laura B. Stephens, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Arthur Turnbull, Far Hills, 
N. J.; Erle Kauffman, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. J. Berkeley Gordon, Marl- 
boro, N. J. 


Cascade Crest Wilderness, 
Expedition No. 14—Miss Lillian Ba- 
rifi, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Mar- 
garet Fort, Frankfort, Ky.; Miss Inez 
B. Gee, Winter Park, Fla.; Lloyd R. 
Harlacher, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Kath- 
erine E. Martin, Pasadena, Calif.; CG. 
Curtis Miller, Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. 
Attilio Ricciardi, Keene, Calif.; 
Charles R. Ross, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Dr. J. J. Fairshter, Port Angeles, 
Wash. 


Great Smokies Wilderness, 
Expedition No. 15—Miss Dorothy 
Bartol, Boston, Mass.; Miss Edna 
Boyce, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Isa 
Lloyd Brandon, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Joan Campbell, Belmont, Mass.; 
Miss Emilie Dublon, New York, 
N. Y.; Miss Virginia Flanagan, Ros- 
lindale, Mass.; John Goerlich, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Miss Joan Hopps, South 
Norwalk, Conn.; Miss Aline Kahrs, 
Lynbrook, N. Y.; Robert Kauch, Al- 
exandria, Va.; Paul May, Mobile, 
Ala.; Miss Ruth Phelps, Christiana, 
Del.; Miss Hope Raymond, Darien, 
Conn.; T. D. Reducka, Miami, Fla.; 
William W. Shepard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Kenny Dale, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Lawrence W. Hanlon, New 


York, N. Y. 
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Conservation in Pulpit 
(From page 21) 


our rural-urban distribution of pop- 
ulation. The fact remains, however, 
that with the relatively higher birth 
rate on farms and assurance of still 
more efficient farming methods, rural 
America will continue to be an im- 
portant source of urban leadership 
and manpower. 

The rural community remains the 
most logical source of leaders in the 
kind of society, the free enterprise 
economy, and the democratic form 
of government we strive to protect 
and preserve. Here again facts prove 
the point if we accept the belief that 
freedom of thought and action gives 
rise to leadership in a democratic, 
capitalistic nation. For example, 
there are about nine million different 
business enterprises in this country, 
six million of which are farms. In 
general, it can be said two-thirds of 
all the people who work for them- 
selves as their own bosses are farm- 
ers. That leaves some fifty or fifty-one 
million people who work for some- 
one else. Farming is a business that 
lends itself to a family operation ad- 
mirably. 

A trend toward “one foot on the 
soil,” or part-time farming, seems to 
me to be a change for the better. The 
church serving rural (or rural- 
urban) people in this position can 
be more effective. The person close 
to the land is close to his Creator. 
Gardens, natural parks, and commu- 
nity forests for our urban dwellers 
can be of mutual value to the min- 
ister, the policeman, the medical doc- 
tor, and the teacher, if each will teach 
his charges the full value of them. 

With the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of the rural church in our 
national economy and welfare, come 
many significant problems. We must 
face changes realistically and find 
ways to make the best of them. 

We have seen a remaking of the 
map of our countryside with the 
coming of the automobile. In the 
rural sections just a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, we had four types of trad- 
ing centers—county seats, usually 
twenty-five to forty miles apart; in- 
termediate towns from twelve to 
twenty miles apart; small villages 
closer together; and finally the coun- 
try crossroads store either with or 
without a small cluster of houses sur- 
rounding it. Country churches and 
schools were even more numerous. 
In a large measure, such landscape 
pattern has disappeared. The only 
semblance of it left is found on the 
main roads where filling stations, 
farmer’s roadside markets, “honky- 
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‘tonks,” and other places, good and 


bad, patronized by cosmopolitanites, 
have become a new phase of our 
economy as well as new problems to 
solve in many cases. 


The consolidation of schools, made 
possible by good roads and rapid 
transportation, has presented a simi- 
lar adjustment in country life activi- 
ties. The country church to a certain 
extent has paced this trend. Is it 
good or bad? I do not know, but 
it is obvious that most rural people 
attending church today, get there by 
automobile. 


This brings me to the point of 
making a recommendation. It is 
made in view of my interest in see- 
ing more effective church work 
among rural people. I should say 
also, that my experience proves that 
the solution of people’s problems 
lies with the people themselves. That 
is the way it should be in our Amer- 
ican way of life. My recommenda- 
tion, therefore, is that a thorough 
survey be made in the rural commu- 
nity that has rural church problems. 
Such a survey can be effective only if 
the problems are clearly defined and 
a good representative cross section of 
the people concerned are considered 
in it. 

Problems such as the church bud- 
get, facilities, leadership, member- 
ship, youth programs, and a host of 
others, will usually be included. Im- 
portant, too, in such a survey will be 
a study of the factors contributing 
to such problems—conditions of the 
land, income and debt obligations of 
the farmers, farm practice improve- 
ments needed, business interest in the 
trading centers and many others. 


After such a conclusive study is 
done, intelligent action can be in- 
augurated with the help of commu- 
nity leaders. If such a study reveals, 
for example, the desirability of con- 
solidations, consolidate. Or, if re- 
sults prove that a dormant or in- 
active church should be revived, re- 
vive it. There are several organiza- 
tions and functions that can contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of such 2 
survey. 

Dr. T. S. Buie, regional conserva- 
tor of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, made 
a study some years ago of 222 rural 
churches in the Upper South Caro- 
lina Methodist Conference. “These 
were classified according to the land 
of the communities in which they 
were located which, in turn, was de- 
termined very largely by the degree 
and extent of erosion. The churches 
were classified into three groups— 
good land, medium land and poor 


land. In every case as contributions 
were studied, it was found that there 
was a direct relationship between the 
severity of erosion and the decline of 
contributions. For instance, the 
churches on the besi land contributed 
annually $1,135 for all purposes, but 
the figures for the intermediate and 
poorest land groups, were $762 and 
$533, respectively. This difference 
was only partly accounted for by the 
size of the church as the per capita 
contributions, likewise, were lower 
on the poor land. The contributions 
per member ranged from approxi- 
mately $7 for those living on the best 
land to approximately $6 and $5, re- 
spectively, for the moderately and 
severely eroded areas. 

“Likewise, the contributions for 
the support of the pastors varied di- 
rectly with the degree of erosion. 
The churches on the poorest land 
were able to contribute only $241 
annually for their pastors and this 
represented one half of the total 
amount raised. Those on the best 
land received $431.37 per year from 
each church for their labors.” 


For many years one of the basic 
problems of the rural church has 
been the financial inability of its 
members to contribute substantially 
to the support of their church. This 
was especially true in the South. 
Since 1940 the situation has changed 
materially, however. Farm prosper- 
ity has been pronounced. Farm in- 
comes have tripled in the last eight 
years. The standard of living of 
many farm people is now on a par 
with or higher than that in urban 
America. Not all farmers are well 
off, however. From census data we 
find that one third of the nation’s 
farmers produce eighty per cent of 
the agricultural products. 


Certain farming communities are 
more prosperous than others, but a 
community survey will show that re- 
gardless of how good a farming com- 
munity may be, some farmers are 
much better off than others. In gen- 
erally poor rural communities, it is 
almost certain that some farmers will 
be prosperous. Quality and condi- 
tion of land, size of farming opera- 
tion and farm practices followed are 
factors contributing to successful 
farming and home living. Commu- 
nity activities including the church 
and its program must be designed to 
serve the moral, spiritual and social 
needs of all people in the community. 

Another good example of the value 
of a community survey to an effective 
rural church program is found in the 
work of Reverend Wetherell in Mis- 
souri. The April 1947 issue of Coun- 
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try Gentleman had a story entitled, 
“Hi, Brother Gene,” covering some 
of his splendid community service 
work. The following quotation from 
that article shows how “Brother 
Gene” tackled the problem in the 
Prairie Grove farming community. 

“He asked that a survey be made 
of church membership, attendance, 
services, surrrounding roads and 
populations. He appointed Visita- 
tion Committees, selecting only mem- 
bers with cars and telephones. He 
outlined a plan whereby a pastor, 
when found, would be provided with 
twenty acres of farmland, a modern 
house, a cow barn, a poultry shed 
and a pig shed. He suggested that 
the church buy a bus or arrange a 
volunteer transportation system, that 
it provide somewhere in the com- 
munity a gymnasium and recreation 
hall for the young people, that it or- 
ganize a 4-H Club, that it institute 
Sunday evening services, and that it 
start a library to contain religious 
books, good literature and practical 
volumes on agriculture. In order to 
pay for all these things the church 
should be urged to inaugurate at 
once the Lord’s Acre Plan, in which 
each member of the congregation 
would dedicate the proceeds from a 
specified acre of farmland to the 
church. 

“The members listened, nodded 
approval, expressed a willingness to 
try all these things, and went to 
work. The closed and deserted 
church came to life and within a 
few weeks had an attendance of 
seventy-five. On a recent Sunday, 
100 reconsecrated people of the 
Prairie Grove community battled 
their way through biting, slashing 
sleet to morning services. 

“The Prairie Grove Baptist is one 
of five rural churches recently 
plucked from almost certain death 
by Extension Minister Wetherell. . 

More and more business men share 
this interest. They especially recog- 
nize the interdependence of busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture. This 
interdependence for the most part 
makes up our modern economy. 
The place of the rural church 
in that interdependence is evi- 
dent to us here, but is it recog- 
nized throughout our social struc- 
ture? I doubt it. If it were, the 
rural church would receive more at- 
tention from church administration, 
educational institutions, business 
leadership and agriculture. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
opportunities in Home Missions are 
unlimited and are deserving of sup- 
port of both thought and action. 
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This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also 
double leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It 
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wounds. 


Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, 
or the effect lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
dressing. 
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Lakes Can’t Live Forever 
(From page 27) 


ally changed into a mature lake in 
which fertilizers and plankton are 
high in quantity, and in which the 
oxygen content of the lower layer of 
water approaches zero because of the 
large amount of decay going on 
there. 


“Old” lakes in our day are gener- 
ally the shallow ones. They finally 
disappear as real lakes when their 
basins fill up with sediments. By this 
time land vegetation has gained a 
foothold, too. In the very last stage 
the “dead” lakes look like marsh or 
tamarack bogs, or even like a stretch 
of dry land. 

As already implied, this aging 
process takes place at different rates 
in different lakes. In the northern 
United States, the vast majority of 
inland lakes had their basins formed 
at about the same time during the 
glacial period and, consequently, are 
all of approximately the same calen- 


‘dar age. But they have “grown up” 
oc d t=) 


at vastly different rates. In a region 
like Oneida County, Wisconsin, for 
instance. where thousands of lakes 
are massed together in the same gen- 
eral area, you can find lakes that are 
still “young,” others “mature.” and 
still others that are “dead.” 

Certain facts stand out in any dis: 
cussion of a lake’s life history. First. 
the shallower your lake to begin with, 
the more rapid the aging, other things 
being equal. Second, the aging of 
your lake depends a good deal on the 
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amount of natural fertilizers and silt 
available in its drainage basin. 

K. M. Strom, a Norwegian scien- 
tist, observed in 1928 that a supply 
of nitrogen compound and phosphates 
from nearby cultivated fields was do- 
ing a lot to speed up the aging of 
lakes in his country. In Germany he 
found much the same thing. He cal- 
culates, for instance, that the Lake of 
Constance will be filled up in 12,000 
years by the silt load from the Rhine. 
That is, the lake has already run 
through more than half of its life. 


Swiss lake experts, on the other 
hand, predict that the deep, still-vir- 
gin lakes in their country, where sed- 
imentation and fertilization are at a 
minimum, will have nearly an infinite 
life. 

Wisconsin’s Professor Arthur D. 
Hasler has done a good deal of study- 
ing on the problem of the aging of 
lakes. He concludes that fertilization. 
either deliberate or accidental, has- 
tens the extinction of a lake, erasing 
it as a human benefactor. 

He says, “From all evidence so far 
reviewed, where there is a heavy flow 
of surface drainage from agricultural 
lands or especially from urban sew- 
age, ‘youth’ may change to ‘age’ in 
the short period of a few decades. 
The problem is especially serious be- 
cause there is no way known at pres- 
ent for reversing the processing of 
‘aging’.” 

You can’t turn the clock back, in 
other words. 

Right in his own back yard Pro- 
fessor Hasler has a prime example of 
a lake which has aged considerably 
within the memory of living men. 
Beaver Dam Lake in Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, is a sick body of water 
threatened by death from erosion. 
The 5,000-acre lake now has a maxi- 
mum depth of only seven feet and an 
average depth of about half of that. 
It is inhabited principally by bull- 
heads. Old-timers remember when 
there were fifteen feet of water in the 
lake and plenty of pike and bass. 

Similar aging has been scientifical- 
ly studied on Lake Monona in Wis- 
consin, the Zuerichsee in Switzerland. 
Lake Windermere in England, Lake 
Vaxjo in Sweden, and Linsley Pond 
in Connecticut. 

The present age of your lake deter- 
mines the kind of fish best suited to 
it. If your lake is at present a 


“young” jake, having a large volume 
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of cold, well-oxygenated water in its 
lower layer, it is an ideal home for 
such species as trout, whitefish, and 
cisco. If your lake is “mature,” it is 
better suited for perch, bass, and 
pickerel, which tolerate warmer water 
and need not spend the summer on 
the bottom. 

Some “young” lakes may actually 
be suitable for both groups of game 
fish. But this advantage is counter- 
acted by the fact that the low food 
supply in a “young” lake will result 
in a smaller total yield of fish per 
acre of water than in an older lake. 

A further fact is that the age of 
your lake will determine whether or 
not it runs a chance of “smelling” in 
the summertime. In mature lakes, 
supplied with large amounts of fertil- 
izers, plankton production is often 
excessive. After a big “bloom,” the 
decaying plankton not only have a 
disagreeable odor but may lead to a 
complete exhaustion of the dissolved 


oxygen within an astonishingly short 
time. Fish caught in this situation are 
in danger of asphyxiation. 

To summarize, aging is a law of 
nature, so your lake is growing old- 
er. Conditions in the watershed de- 
termine the speed of the process. The 
order of change is from lake to pond 
to swamp to bog. In some cases, a 
human life span is more than ample 
for witnessing the passage of a pond 
into dry land. In larger, deeper lakes, 
the time required is greater, and it 
will be many centuries before some of 
them pass from one stage to the next. 

The present age of your lake de- 
termines to a large extent the kind of 
fish best suited to it and the annual 
yield of fish and plankton in each 


acre of water. 


Don’t expect your lake to turn up 
its heels over night. But don’t ex- 
pect your lake to be changeless, 
either. 


Sagebrush Artisan 
(From page 30) 


of Idaho in his mind’s eye. 

Frank estimates, “Only one clump 
of sagebrush in a million yields wood 
that is solid and fairly straight- 
grained. The best sage is usually 
found in canyons or natural pockets 
in the land, near water, but the oc- 
currence of fine bushes is so unpre- 
dictable that I just hunt them where 
they grow.” 

This chore would be irksome to 
some, but to Frank it offers a splen- 
did epportunity to spend days on end 
outdoors. It is in large part due to 
this exercise that he enjoys the best 
of health today, while many of his 
contemporaries are wearing the doc- 
tor’s doorstep smooth. 

Mrs. Avery says, “Frank never 


charges his searching time to the 
price of articles. He only figures in 
time spent with the tools at $1 an 
hour and forgets all about his periods 
spent scanning the plains.” 

Frank merely shrugs his shoulders 
and says in defense, “After all, I’m 
trying to keep things on a hobby ba- 
sis. I could expand, send out scouts 
for material, employ shop help and 
get snarled in lots of red tape, but I 
am supposed to be retired and doing 
what I please.” 

It is fortunate that his pleasure cre- 
ates such distinctive products from 
the wastelands in the state. He reaps 
a satisfying reward by spending his 
declining years creating beauty from 
the humble sagebrush. 
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REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 
Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 


BRACING ROD, CABLE, LAGS AND 
TREE-WOUND DRESSING 


For Substantial Savings write or wire 


R. H. TABOR CO. 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 








MAPLE SYRUP 
THE NEW CROP IS READY NOW 
IN VERMONT 


Gal. $7.50; %-Gal. $4.00; Qt. $2.25 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. 8S. A. 


Four Springs Farm, Danville, Vermont 











KNOW YOUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Send 25c in stamps 

or coin for a copy of 

the beautifully illus- 

cow trated quarterly Na- 

* tional Parks Mag- 

‘ azine, a booklet of 

poster stamps and the pamphlet ‘National Primeval 

Park Standards” published by the National Parks Asso- 

ciation. All free to new members—send $3 for annual 

membership; $10 for sustaining, or $100 for life. 

Founded 1919, the Association is the foremost inde- 

pendert, non-profit organization guarding our national 

parks and other nature reservations from the commer- 
cial despoilment now threatening them. 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th Street, N. W., Box F 
Washington 6, D. C. 
















BRANDT'S 

ALL-METAL PERMANENT non-rust- 

ing, non-corrosive markers and tags 

for every arborcultural requirement. 

No expensive tools or machines re- 

quired for PERMANENTLY applying any date desired 
Write for Folders 


MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 


643 8. LaSalle St. Aurora. t1l., U.S.A. 
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The Rebirth of Israel 


(From page 16) 


ing to bury the orange grove belt that 
is just beyond the sandy littoral. 
Aleppo pines are planted here to sta- 
bilize the sand. 

In Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel Aviv and 
the smaller cities of Israel, one finds 
even more evidence of the Jewish love 
for trees. Apartment houses and pri- 
vate homes usually have gardens with 
trees in them. Along the lanes in the 
middle of the three long boulevards 
in Tel Aviv, grow two rows of trees 
that provide almost complete shade 
for those who walk along the broad 
path between them. The site of this 
city of about 300 thousand inhabi- 
tants was a bare sand dune thirty 
years ago, with neither house nor 
tree on it. 

Old reservoirs, irrigation ditches, 
crumbling remains of aqueducts, 
filled-in wells, broken-down terraces. 
and even mosaics and sculptured 
friezes portraying vineyard scenes, 
found in the ruins of ancient syna- 
gogues, offer archaeological evidence 
that Palestine was once a green and 
pleasant land. The dispersal of the 
Jews following the destruction of the 
Temple coincided with the beginning 
of an era of land despoliation. The 
Holy Land soon became a wasteland. 

Palestine again appeared on the 
stage of history when, on the water- 
less heights of Hattin, a few scanty 
miles from the fresh water of the Sea 
of Galilee, the Crusaders engaged in 
a bloody battle with the Moslems in 
the year 1187. Two days of bitter 
fighting under a broiling tropical sun 


was climaxed by the coming of the 
scorching khamsin wind from the 
desert. 

The Europeans, their throats 
choked with dust and their lips 
cracked could look down on the tan- 
talizing view of the water in the lake 
below, but there was no drinking wa- 
ter at hand. Saladin’s host, accus- 
tomed to the rigors of a tropical cli- 
mate, put the parched Christians to 
sword. Few crusaders escaped to tell 
the tale. Had the battle been fought 
on green and fertile fields near a few 
wells or reservoirs, instead of on an 
uninhabited waterless waste, the 
course of history might have been al- 
tered. 

Centuries later the Jews returned to 
their native land. Their “right hand 
had forgotten its cunning.” Never. 
theless, they set out to learn anew, 
and scouts were sent to southern 
France, California, and even far-off 
Australia to bring back trees suitable 
to the Palestinian climate. A few 
surviving native flora were duplicated 
a millionfold. And now, from Dan 
to Beersheba, and even further south 
to the very borders of Egypt, the 
bald-faced mountains, the sandy 
shores, the malarial swamps, and the 
inhospitable desert are beginning to 
bloom. And birds, attracted by the 
recently introduced flora, have come 
back again. 

Much has been accomplished. 
Much more remains to be done. But 
the green-thumbed, land-hungry Is- 
raelites are undaunted. 


Night Patrol 


(From page 23) 


strange fellow, both in habit and ap- 
pearance. It cares little what it eats 
as long as it can find enough to satis- 
fy its huge appetite. It does a won- 
derful job of ridding the farm and 
orchard of house mice, and meadow 
mice. It does not particularly care 
where it makes its nest, but does 
seem to have a preference for a barn 
or a hollow tree. Building materials, 
as well as housing sites, cause it no 
worry, and it is content to use any 
sort of rubbish. During its night pa- 
trol, the barn owl very often raids 
the roosts of starlings and thus adds 
greatly to its popularity. 

I have watched this feathered co- 
median by the hour in secluded out- 
buildings on farms and have never 
tired of its antics. It is a clown in 
the bird world and a friend indeed. 


I sometimes wonder why it never tires 
of feeding its young as they never 
seem to be able to get enough to sat- 
isfy them, no matter how attentive the 
old bird is. The farm that boasts a 
family of barn owls in its vicinity is 
indeed fortunate. 

Should vou hear a deep, booming 
“hoot” in the woods between twilight 
and dawn, you probably would “be 
listening to the “old man of the for- 
est,” the barred owl. Many persons 
who hear its uncanny voice for the 
first time are frightened. A true 
“hoot” owl, it loves to call continu- 
ously on moonlight nights. It feeds 
upon frogs, mice, lizards and insects 
and when it finds hunting difficult, it 
will tackle a domestic fowl or a song- 
bird. However, this fact should not 
be held against it. as its usual food 
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consists of harmful rodents. 

The barred owl is the smallest of 
our “large” owls and in spite of its 
size and reputation for being a good 
hunter, it very often falls victim to a 
band of saucy blue jays by sitting in 
a tree in a semi-daze. One would 
think that it would learn to retire to 
its nest in the daylight and save itself 
from the torments of the jays, but 
like the saw-whet owl, it is stupid in 
this respect. The barred owl shows a 
tendency toward being lazy, as it usu- 
ally builds in old crow or hawk nests 
and seldom builds one of its own. 

“Tiger of the air” is a most appro- 
priate name for the great horned owl. 
for unlike other owls this bird is an 
enemy of mankind. It is powerful 
and blood-thirsty and gliding on si- 
lent wings, it spreads terror among 
poultry farmers. Besides chickens 
and young turkeys, it eats many game 
birds and animals. Building in the 
deserted nest of an eagle or an os- 
prey, the great horned ow! frequents 
eastern North America. Its voice sug- 
gests that of the barred owl, but it is 
louder and somewhat deeper. It in- 
cubates early in the month of Feb- 
ruary and as soon as the offspring 
are old enough to fly, the nest is de- 
stroyed. leaving the young birds to 
care for themselves as best they can. 

From far within the Arctic circle, 
the beautiful snowy owl, iis white 
coat sprinkled with brown spots. 
visits the northern United States in 
severe winters. Although included 
in the night patrol, this bird hunts 
by day most of the time, due to 
its natural habitat, which consists of 
more daylight than darkness. 

Two more owls from the Arctic 
regions include the great gray owl 
and the American hawk owl, the for- 
mer being even larger than the snowy 
or great horned. Also a daylight 
hunter, it migrates to the United 
States when the cold weather prohib- 
its it from finding its food. 

Seventeen inches is the length of 
the American hawk owl whose visits 
to the states occur much more fre- 
quently than the two other Arctic spe- 
cies. It derives its name from its 
hawk-like appearance, and it stalks 
mice, ground squirrels and small 
birds 

Here, then, is a true look at the 
owl question, including the most 
common types and bringing to light 
some of the falsehoods and myths 
connected with these valuable birds. 
It should be remembered that with 
the exception of the great horned 
owl, the members of the night patrol 
are welcome individuals, each serving 
a great cause and each deserving our 
protection, 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
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Alabama 
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NOTICE TO AFA MEMBERS 


The Committee on Elections to nominate candidates for officers and 
directors of The American Forestry Association for 1950 includes Bryce 
C. Browning, Secretary-Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District, New Philadelphia, Ohio, Chairman; Samuel T. Dana, Dean, School 
of Forestry and Conservation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; and D. Clark Everest, President and General Manager, Marathon Cor- 
poration, Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

The next election by letter ballot will take place December |, 1949. 
Officers to be elected are a president and a treasurer, each for one year, 
five directors for terms of three years each and twenty-one honorary 
vice-presidents for one year terms. The directors whose terms expire are 
Walter J. Damtoft, Canton, North Carolina; Karl T..Frederick, New York 
City; Don P. Johnston, Wake Forest, North Carolina; Randolph G. Pack, 
New York City; and James J. Storrow of Boston, Massachusetts 

The Committee on Elections would welcome receiving the name or 
names of persons which any member of the Association wishes to have 
considered for these offices. 

In addition to such suggestions, nominations may be made by the mem- 
bership in the form of a petition signed by not less than 25 members of 
the Association in good standing. In submitting suggested candidates or 
nominations to the Committee on Elections, members are urged to include 
qualifications of the individuals. 

Suggestions for the Committee, as well as nominations by petition, should 
be addressed to the Committee on Elections, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Members are urged 
to make their suggestions immediately. Petitions must be received on or 
before November |, 1949. 
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XMAS 
= TREES 


We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other land-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

Write today for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Nerway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


atyee MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
ept. F. 


Fryeburg, Maine 





TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN : GEORGIA 





Second Battle of the Brandywine 
(From page 13) 


as a two-edged sword in the battle to 
clean up the Brandywine. The teach- 
ers return to their classrooms with 
new material to pass on to their pu- 
pils. The staff has well-documented, 
lively pictures to pass on to people 
all over the valley. 

“The association’s program in con- 
nection with the schools has been es- 
pecially helpful,” commented Chester 
County School Superintendent Clyde 
T. Saylor. “The people are really be- 
ing aroused.” 

“Everybody is coming to modern 
farming methods,” commented Farm- 
er Luther Given in showing a visitor 
how the SCD helped him eliminate a 
deep gully through what is now a 42- 
acre contoured field. 

“I attended one of those lectures 
and later called up this SCD man to 
come out and give me his ideas about 
that gully,” Given said. “He came 
the next day and brought his equip- 
ment with him. He laid out the whole 
field right then and there on the con- 
tour. That ditch was so deep a man 
could stand in it before we got things 
squared around. 

“Farmers can’t go on losing their 
topsoil,” Given continued. Pointing 
to the cornfield of his neighbor, 
Amishman Christian Stoltzfuss, Giv- 
en said, “That field doesn’t have much 
slope but little by little I’m getting 
all his best soil down in my meadow. 
One of these days he'll contour that 
field unless I’m mistaken.” 

The association makes no claim to 
being solely responsible for recent 
progress. Actually, it doesn’t know 
how to go about measuring it. It 
does claim, and rightfully, that it has 
helped to sell people on the job to be 
done. The theme has been coopera- 
tion, not coercion. In the main, in- 
dustries and municipalities realize 
that water and the condition it’s in is 
a matter of importance to them and 
are cooperating wholeheartedly by 
installing waste disposal plants. A 
few industries have been fined and 
are now going all out on correcting 
their individual pollution problems. 
New legislation is expected to go a 
long way in cleaning up the Brandy- 
wine. One new law authorizes a bond 
issue of over seven million dollars 
for cleanup work in Wilmington 
alone. 

As a result, President Edmond Du- 
Pont of the Brandywine Association, 
Hoff, and other officers and staff mem- 
bers are hopeful that the day is not 
too far removed when Brandywine 
Creek will once again be a clear 


stream, that the loss of topsoil on 
valley lands will be cut down to a 
minimum, that wildlife will be in- 
creasingly protected and _ increased, 
and that more and more healthful 
recreation will be developed. 

For people living in other valleys 
who are hopeful of starting programs 
of this type Director Hoff offers this 
advice: “First carefully analyze the 
problem and the job to be done. 

“As a means of stimulating wide 
interest, a ‘two-day miracle’ in mak- 
ing over a farm is highly recommend- 
ed,” Hoff continued. “Here in the 
Brandywine Valley the farm of John 
R. Gregory, a young veteran, was se- 
lected. In two days last year Greg- 
ory’s farm was completely renovated. 

“The workshop idea is compara- 
tively new but we are convinced that 
their value to any program such as 
ours is tremendous. 

“Finally, adopt an aggressive poli- 
cy and go out and sell the public on 
the job to be done,” Hoff said. “Co- 
operate with other existing agencies 
who are eager and equipped to help. 
The help we have received from vari- 
ous patriotic groups has been invalu- 
able. For example, garden and wom- 
en’s clubs rallied behind us early in 
the game. I sometimes think that few 
worthwhile things would be accom- 
plished in most communities were it 
not for public-spirited women.” 

The fact that over ninety small val- 
ley programs of one type or another 
are now in operation throughout the 
nation (a proposal to hold a Valley 
Institute is receiving serious consid- 
eration) is an indication that this 
type of community enterprise is on 
the upgrade, may become more and 
more prevalent everywhere. 

There’s something intimate about 
a valley. People living in them have 
a kinship of interests, are usually 
linked by customs and traditions. And 
the fact that the welfare and pros- 
perity of valley people depend in 
large measure on the same natural re- 
sources tends to make them receptive 
to the platforms of well-organized as- 
sociations of the Brandywine variety. 

In organizing the Brandywine Val- 
ley Association, President DuPont, 
Vice-President Hoff, and the other 
officers counted heavily on the fact 
that there’s still plenty of gimp in the 
average community once it is aroused 
to the action pitch. The success of 
this program would indicate they 
were right and that similar self-help 
programs would achieve equal suc- 
cess in other valleys. 
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This Month With The AF A 








With twenty prominent speak- 
ers, representing a cross section of 
America’s top conservation, business 
and public leaders on the program, 
AFA’s 68th annual meeting, due to 
get under way at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia on October 10th, is shaping up 
to bring forth some highly enlighten- 
ing opinions of the country’s con- 
servation problems. 

In more detail these leaders will 
explore phases of watershed manage- 
ment and current conservation trends. 
There will be keen panel discussions, 
opportunities for audience participa- 
tion, illustrated presentations, topped 
off by an interesting day and a half 
of field trips, through the vast Mus- 
kingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, beautiful Oglebay Park and 
Louis Bromfield’s renowned Malabar 
Farm. 

In and adjacent to the Muskingum, 
members will be given an opportunity 
to see strip mining reclamation, mod- 
ern techniques of reforestation and 
land management, lakes, dams, recre- 
ational development and close to 
Wooster, Ohio an interesting arbor- 
etum and experiments in tree culture. 

Spark-plugged by hard working lo- 
cal committees at Wheeling and Ak- 
ron and with the generous coopera- 
tion of the West Virginia Forest 
Council and the Ohio Forestry Asso- 
ciation, AFA’s 68th annual meeting 
promises to be a top notch event. 

It is still not too late to make reser- 
vations. Members, their friends and 
the public are cordially invited. Drop 
a note to AFA headquarters or to 
Homer Fish, Housing Chairman, 
Oglebay Park, for reservations at 
Wheeling, West Virginia and Miss 
Genevieve Donahue, Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Akron, for reservations there. 


Conservation awards will be 
presented at this year’s annual ban- 
quet at Akron to six outstanding indi- 
viduals who have demonstrated nota- 
ble achievement in the American con- 
servation picture. Nominated by a 
special Awards Committee and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, 
plaques will be presented to Dr. Hugh 
Hammond Bennett, Chief, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.; Bryce 
C. Browning, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Muskingum Watershed Conserv- 
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ancy District, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; D. Clark Everest, President 
and General Manager, Marathon Cor- 
poration, Rothschild, Wisconsin; 
Walter R. Humphrey, Editor, The 
Fort Worth Press, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Dr. M. D. Mobley, State Di- 
rector of the Division of Vocational 
Education Service, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Thomas J. Page, Agricultural Di- 
rector of WNBC, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 


Another highlight in AF A’s rec- 
ognition of conservation progress will 
be its dedication of the Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District dur- 
ing the luncheon meeting at Leesville 
Lake, Ohio, on October 12th Presi- 
dent Spurr will unveil special 
bronze plaque in a brief and simple 
ceremony. AFA’s Board said the 
Muskingum exemplifies an outstand- 
ing record of watershed management, 
spark-plugged by local action and 
successfully operated through private, 
state and federal cooperation. 


Other programs this month in 
which the AFA will take part are spe- 
cial meetings at Montpelier, Vermont, 
September 30 and October 1, and 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 28, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the American For- 


est Products Industries. These meet- 
ings are designed to inaugurate spe- 
cial forestry projects in these states. 

AFA will also be meeting with the 
Association of State Foresters at its 
annual convention, October 4 and 5, 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Bouquets—American Library As- 
sociation Magazine Evaluation Com- 
mittee listed AMERICAN FORESTS as 
one of 97 magazines meriting honor- 
able mention in the Book of Apprais- 
als “Magazine for School Libraries.” 
It had 5,917 competitors for this 
honor. 


Special booklets of interest to 
members include: “Noteworthy Trees 
of Cape May County, New Jersey, by 
Robert C. Alexander, published by 
Cape May Geographic Society, Cape 
May, New Jersey. AFA assisted in 
the preparation of this booklet. 

“Birds of the Canadian Border 
Lakes,” published by the President’s 
Quetico-Superior Committee, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Copies of this guide, pre- 
pared by W. J. Breckenridge, are free 
upon request. 

“Forests, Their Use and Conserva- 
tion,” a useful 16-page bibliography, 
listing forestry materials available 
without charge for classroom use. 
Free on request from the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1319 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

“How To Start A Girl Scout Lone 
Troop,” a splendid how-to-do manual 
on setting up of rural troops, pub- 
lished by the Girl Scouts, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New ka 

S. L. F. 





General Omar N. Bradley 








General Bradley To 
Be Banquet 
Speaker 


General Omar N. Bradley, who 
as chairman of the Military Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is keenly interested 
in the nation’s conservation prob- 
lems, will deliver a major address 
at the AFA’s annual banquet the 
evening of October 12 at Akron’s 
Mayflower Hotel. This will be the 
general’s first major address since 
assuming his new office. Other key 
speakers at the meeting will be 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
Leslie A. Miller, chairman of the 
committee on natural resources for 
the Hoover Commission, and 
Ralph Carr, former Colorado gov- 
ernor. 
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Partnership In Watershed Management 


By KENT LEAVITT 


As our nation has grown in population, and as more and 
more people have moved to large industrial areas, our con- 
servation problems have become somewhat more complex. 
Families living in Detroit, Houston, New York, and Los 
Angeles seem far removed from the resources that actually 
support them. It is hard for these families to realize they 
should contribute to conservation. Nevertheless, since more 
than three fourths of our population lives in cities, a way 
must be found to make this possible. 

One way we have found is through government. City 
people as well as farmers pay the taxes that support our con- 
servation agencies and programs—federal, state, and local. 
This is proper, because the American people as a whole have 
a vital stake and responsibility in keeping land, water, for- 
est, and wildlife resources in good condition. 

Where then in this picture are the individual landowners 
—the men who are custodians, or trustees, of most of our 
land and wildlife, as well as important parts of our forests 
and waters? Under the American form of government, the 
individual landowner can enter into a cooperative partner- 
ship with American society as a whole in order to accom- 
plish mutually beneficial objectives, while expressly reserv- 
ing for the individual a full and effective voice in the direc- 
tion of that partnership. 

There is, in short, a middle ground between regimentation 
and rugged individualism. This middle ground is a partner- 
ship shared by the individual and government, without any 
loss of integrity on either side. 

There is an almost unlimited opportunity for development 
of this partnership in the watersheds of the country. There 
is also a similar opportunity for this partnership to bring 
about accomplishments of lasting value to all the people of 
the nation. 

Our country is made up of watersheds and the character 
of each one has a real bearing on the welfare of the people 
living in it and below it. Some watersheds are hard to live 
with and some are easy. All watersheds, however, are sus- 
ceptible to management, so that living with them is not only 
easier but more rewarding. By management is not implied 
any controls that we can apply to nature, but rather an un- 
derstanding and an adjustment of our affairs to the end that 
we can live in harmony with nature indefinitely. 

Very often we have not recognized some of thé simplest 
truths at our command, such as the fact that water will run 
downhill at great speed if no barriers are left in its path. 
If bare soil is left exposed to the beat of rain or to the cut- 
ting power of rushing water, then soil will also be washed 
downhill. Neither flood control, irrigation, or power struc- 
tures are safe against the threat of silt as long as erosion is 
permitted to continue unchecked on the watersheds behind 
such structures. Forest fires, exploitive timber cutting, 
wasteful use of surface and underground water supplies, dis- 
regard for the values of wildlife, and inattention to the 
quality and amount of grass on the range are other sources 
of trouble on our watersheds. These, of course, are not the 
only ones. 
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It is within our power, however, to solve every one of 
these problems and do so harmoniously with nature. It is 
also within our power to protect and develop our great 
natural wealth, including hydroelectric power, oil, minerals, 
land, water, forests, and wildlife, without doing offense 
either to nature or to our independence as individuals in a 
democracy. As a matter of fact, this is one of the big tasks 
ahead of us. All the weight of science and experience indi- 
cates that we must make our peace with nature on a water- 
shed basis. And there is every reason to believe, also, that 
one of our greatest hopes for a richer life lies in the pro- 
tection and wise development of these same watersheds. 

We need to provide for the comprehensive development 
of the nation’s major river basins on the basis of a unified 
plan developed and carried out by existing federal and 
state agencies and without recourse to the delegation of 
extreme authorities to new agencies. There are a number 
of responsible nongovernmental agencies also in a position 
to contribute to the development and realization of such 
unified plans. 

There is a widespread endorsement of the need for water- 
shed management and comprehensive valley development. 
but the public so far has been asked to choose between an 
authority approach on the one hand and a laissez-faire ap- 
proach on the other. The choice is too limited. All the 
possibilities have not been fully explored. 

The advocates of laissez-faire want us to leave things 
alone and promise that somehow things will turn out all 
right in the end. The advocates of the valley authorities, on 
the other hand, say that we will never make the kind of 
progress that is needed until we set up a corporation and 
grant it complete power to take on a valley: job single- 
handed, from start to finish. It is the only way we can get 
the necessary decisions, they say. 

We know that Americans have never countenanced a 
timid point of view for very long. And we know, also, that 
Americans have never hesitated to vest especially selected 
citizens with the power of decision in the case of disputes 
among their fellows. We have courts, boards, and commis- 
sions vested with such powers today in varying fields and 
in varying degrees. In addition, we have a greater force— 
that of intelligent public opinion. 

Somewhere between the two extremes we should find our 
solution. 

We have the ability to manage our watersheds and de- 
velop them to the fullest extent. We can develop the plans. 
We can probably come to a nearly unanimous agreement 
on 80 to 90 percent of all the objectives. We can establish 
for each major basin a board or commissoin to make any 
necessary decisions arising out of disputes over the wisest 
course of action in any given situation. And we can carry 
out the plans we helped develop ourselves. 

The question today is no longer over the wisdom of 
watershed management. Its value in the conservation of 
resources is widely accepted. The question now is whether 
we shall participate in the management or be the object of it. 
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ONG AGO, he’d planned the year, the day, the hour of 
his retirement. 


But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is still open 
... the weekday trout still in the brook. 


What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . Nickie start- 
ing college . . . the last of Mom’s hospital bills. He never 
really figured it out. But the happy day he planned was 
no longer in sight. 


A lot of years are getting away from a lot of people... 
because they don’t have a plan which helps them save 
money regularly. But there are people—millions in the 
country—who are making the most of the years, by invest- 
ment in United States Savings Bonds. 





It’s an easy, automatic way of insuring a financial 
future, thanks to two simple, automatic plans: 


1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm where you 
are employed. You get a bond just as often as you like. 
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2. If not on a payroll, you can get a bond every 
month, through the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape you. 
Sign up today. 


(uitemalic saving is Aune saving— 
US, Savgh Bonds. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 








“OKAY! All we need are some 


\ 


PUMPS. 


That's the call you hear so often at all kinds of fires — on 
roofs, in partitions, in homes and buildings and grass and 
rubbish fires. It means the job can be handled in a few 
minutes with a few men and a few. INDIANS. Clear water 
alone will do the work or you may use “water wetting” 
penetrant agents which do not harm the inside of the tanks. 


Ask a fireman or forester who has used the INDIAN and see 
how much he values it. Order NOW_and be prepared for the 


fire season. Send for catalog telling all about INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. 








INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are available with 
Armco zinc grip steel tanks which are coated 
inside with asphaltic base paint or solid 
brass or chrome plated tanks. 


Put the 


INDIAN 


Sign on 
Every Fire! 
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